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An author, when he comes before the public, is in some 
respects in the situation of an actor. Except on the suppo- 
sition of a certain Sa of talent, he ought not to appear 
upon the stage at all; but whatever his talent may be, the 
public have a right to expect that he shall do his: best te 
please them: and if he is able to perform much better than 
others, not content himself with merely doing as well, Now, 
if this canon were introduced in the criminal law of criticism; 
we think that, as impartial judges, we should be fairly au- 
thorized in condemning the work now before us, The b 
itself contains many things that are useful; it. is very 
pleasingly written, and in a spirit of unaffected piety. Had 
it been the production of an unknown author, we believe 
that we should have praised it highly. But either the 
character which Mr. Sumner bears in the world for theolo- 
ical learning and ability is very considerably overstated, or 
is capable, if he would, of producing something very much 
r in every respect than we can conscientiously allow 
this work to be. The perusal of it, we are free to. say, has 
much disappointed our expectation; and we are the less 
reserved in expressing our disappointment, because it affords 
us an opportunity at once of i en the high estimation 
im which we are willing to hold the talents of Mr, Sumer, 
at the same time, that we regret the little permanent benefit 
— the church seems likely to reap from his exertion of 


_ Often have we wished thet: writers, and more particularly 


theological writers, could a tg adopt that. wise 
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regulation of the college of physicians at Memphis, which 
assigned a specific disorder to‘ each separate practitioner; 
and forbad him to study the treatment of any disease, except 
that which he was allowed to cure by law. In imitation of 
this admirable provision, we should be glad'if no divine ‘were 
allowed, by the canons of the church, to devote himself to 
the investigation of more than one department of his science; 
or even were forbidden to appear more than once in ‘the 
course of his life before the public, in the character of an 
author. For want of some such enactment, it is quite 
ievous to see how the press teems with publications on 
ivinity ; and at the same time to notice how few of them are 
calculated, or even seem intended, ‘to survive‘the season ih 
which, and for which, they are brought out. In ordinary 
cases this does not much matter; but it is a subject of 
serious regret, when we find men, such as Mr.Sumner is 
thought to be, lending themselves to this vulgar scramble for 
reputation. | 
ere may have been ‘a time, when the literature of the 
country was in its infancy, in which some apology might be 
offered, for the publication of works hastily composed. While 
every subject was new, and every path untrodden, allowance 
perhaps was due to the eagerness with which men com 
municated what was no less eagerly sought. But all the 
high roads of learning have now been trodden down and 
beaten; and nothing valuable, on any imiportant subject; can 
at present be added to the general store of knowledge, except 
at the expense of a degree of labour which was not hereto‘oré 
required. In theology, this is more particularly the case, 
Here every path has been explored, every nook and dingle 
has been surveyed. All that seems now wanting to complete 
the science, is some such general map of the country, or of 
particular provinces in it, as would bring the bearings of all 
the different parts in one view before the eye. The theold- 
‘gical student, at present, is overwhelmed with the vast mass 
of materials that are before him; and we really think, that 
every work, by an author of reputation, that does’ not add 
very materially to the truths already known, or at least’ 
them in some clearer and more philosophical arrangement, 
is in the nature of a positive grievance. 
. Weare oor willmg to do justice to the merits both 
of this and of the peeling publications of Mr. Sumnef: 
Considerin them merely as new publications, no doubt they 
are entitled to rank high in the popular divinity of ‘the 
Gay. But if our author's ambition is satisfied ‘by this ‘kind 
of praise, we confess that our expectations ate not. Mr. 
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mer possesses a'dégree of reputation, and especially amon 
his friends, which is very evidently not fully warranted by 
any thing which he has hitherto atchieved, allowing to his 
productions all the excellence to which they can possibly 
pretend. They are written uniformly with much beauty of 
style; often much eloquence of manner. They display 
acuteness; are not deficient in learning. _ There is, we are 
free to confess, a want of terseness, and of that masculine 
consciousness of ability, which stamps the writings of our 
great divines ; but still there is sufficient in them to enable 
us to understand the grounds of the deference which we 
have heard expressed for his opinions; and it is because 
we wish to participate in this feeling, that we are now ex- 
ing ourselves with so much frankness, We wish to see 
r, Sumner not as a competitor for fame among the fashion 
able divines of the day, but as a competitor among the 
standard writers of his country, And it is because we are 
willing to believe that he is able to take this high place, that 
we have thought it our duty to make these remarks, which 
have been extorted from us by a perusal of the work 
before us.. | 
_ We have seldom met with a book of any considerable 
pretension, such as is implied in the very name and title of 
this to which we are now directing our remarks, apparently 
composed with fewer marks of labour and study ; or where 
so many topics were handled, and so few pursued to. any 
full conclusion, Instead of carrying his reader straight 
onward to the point, which he sets out by proposing. to 
prove, in the manner of a person who, having been over the 
before, knows precisely in which direction his object 
Mr. Sumner compels his readers to accompany him 
round and round the field, backwards and fo merely 
following the scent of his subject, if we may be allowed so 
violent a metaphor; and then, as soon as he has put up his 
quarry, he seems to be content. As to persevering in the pur- 
suit, until, in s an’s phrase, he has fairly his 
game, this is.a labour which he rarely 
' Now, there can be no doubt that such is partly the way in 
which all truths are for the most part discovered and de- 
monstrated, in the first instance, by the author himself, 
Every conclusion, that is of importance, must be traced and 
in this method of analytical research. But, as is 
well known, the method im which truths are to be taught, is 
precisely the reverse method of that in which they are dis- 
covered; and every good writer in matters of reasoning hag 
fXpenienced, that the great difficulty, the 1e. part of 
Q2 
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philosophical composition, consists precisely in this very 
task; we mean, that of reversing the original order of our 
ideas, and giving them that synthetical arrangement, upon the 
perfection of which the whole beauty of a sommgpe rr work 
depends, considering it as a composition. If, indeed, a 
writer has any new truths to communicate, if he has made 
discoveries in his science, and brought to light principles 
that had never before been known, no doubt, in this cese, he 
might use the freedom of dispensing with what could othe» 
wise be considered as indispensable. But there are no pre 
tensions to any thing of this kind in Mr.Sumner’s work. It 
was not to be expected, upon a subject so often and so ably 
handled, as that of the Evidences has been, that any new 
truths of importance could be communicated. In the ground- 
work and substance of the work before us, Mr. S. has very 
properly followed the path which others ‘before him had pre- 
scribed ; and we may be allowed to add, ‘that it is in those 
rtions of his work, where he was merely going over esta 
lished ground, that we think the best passages of it are to 
be found. In those parts of the volume in which Mr. Sum- 
ner aims at throwing new light upon the subject of the 
Evidences, and the value of which was doubtless the rea- 
son which engaged him to write his book, we do frankly 
confess, that we cannot equally trace the hand of the master; 
sometimes even we doubted, whether we did not miss the 
knowledge of the sound theologian. 
The work is divided into thirteen chapters, of which the 
the last is chiefly a recapitulation of what had gone before! 
Of these, the two first chapters are very much the best, and 
undoubtedly display much talent. The subject of them is, 
the ‘ Origin of the Christian Religion,’ and the * Opposition 
of Christianity to the Opinions prevailing among the Jews.’ 
in the first of them, Mr. Sumner points out briefly, but very 
pointedly, the many difficult suppositions, in matter of fact) 
which are involved in the denial of the Evangelical History. 
in the second, he marks with a very nice and discriminati 
hand, the wonderful way in which Christianity was '¢ 
apon the Jewish stock, at the same time that the whole 
conception of its doctrine, excludes even the ibility of its 
having been a Jewish invention. We cannot do justice to thé 
merits of this chapter by a mere extract; but the following 
age will exemplify what we consider one of the peculiar 
merits of Mr.Sumner’s writings : we mean the clear and per 
spicuous manner in which he expresses himself, whenever he 
has to reason upon matters of fact. + 
There is no doubt, that at the timé when Jesus appeartd) 
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the Jews were expecting a prophet, or a king, or a deliverer, known’ 
from their ancient ‘writings under the title of the Messiah. This’ 
expectation had even extended through other of the East.’ 
Such. a belief is.implied in the inquiry-of the Magi who came. ,to 
serenely fe ENT homage, asking, ‘ re is he that is born King of 
the Jews?’ We read, too, of ip ADD men, who were ‘ waiting for. 
the consolation of Israel.’ All were desiring ‘one who should 
come.’ He was anticipated, moreover, under the very title which. 
Jesus assumed. The Samaritan woman spoke the general opinion, 
when she said, I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ ; 
when he is come, he will tell us all things. And the impression 
produced by the appearance of Jesus is re ted as this; ‘ Come, 
see a man which told me all that ever I did: is not this the Christ ? 
When Christ cometh, will he do greater things than these ?” 
“ Now, suppose the case assumed: that a person, with no divine 
commission, resolved to claim to himself the character of the expected 
Messiah. He would lay hold ofthe popular hope of such an appear- 
ance, as the. most reasonable chance of his success. Such an expec- 
tation would be likely to go far towards accomplishing the event to 
which it referred.* ore he would ascertain what sort of deli- 
verer his.nation ‘anticipated, and assimilate himself as nearly as 
possible to that character. _ 
“ But it happens yery unaccountably, that the actual character of 
Jesus was decidedly op to the expected character of the 
Messias. They looked for a conqueror, a temporal king ; and had 
been accustomed to interpret in this sense all the prophecies which 
foretold his coming. And whether we suppose Jesus to have: been 
impostor or enthusiast, this is the character which he would naturally 
assume. If he were an enthusiast, his mind would have-been filled 
with the popular belief, and his imagination fired with the national 
ideas of victory and glory. If he were an impostor, the general 
expectation would coincide with the only motive to which his con- 
a can be attributed, ambition, and the desire of personal aggran- 
zement. 
* How, then, can we explain his rejecting from the first, and 
throughout his whole career, all the advantage which he might have 
dérived from the previous ex tion of the people, and even his 
turning it against ‘himself and his cause ? Why should he, asa Jew, 
have i ‘ted the prophetic Scriptures differently from all other 
Jews ? Why should he, as an eatin have deprived himself of all 
personal benefit from his design?” P, 
‘In chapter III. Mr. Sumner'extends the line of reasoni 
which he had been following with respect to the Jews ; 
endeavours to show, that Christianity upon its face the 


_ Volney treats this as so certain and important, that he thinks little else 

Recessary in order to account fur the origin of Chirstianity, than,to be able to 

‘ert, that a mediator or deliverer was expected, who should relieve the uation 
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same 5 of originality in its: relation to other prevaili 
or oe probable opinions. Speaking of the Koran, = 
says, 
 « When I subject Christianity to a similar test, no such result 
appears. 1 cannot account for its fundamental doctrines. They are 
agreeable, indeed, to experience and observation: they explain 
ces which are and always have been universal out 
world: they suit the character and meet the necessities of man- 
kind ; but they are so far from being on that account’ “as old as the 

creation,’ that a moment's reflection on what the tenets of the: 

really are, will show them to be in the strictest sense original. | 
the of attraction, they explain phenomena long observed and 
every where observable; but like that theory, the explanation was 
pester novel. It is difficult to suppose that unauthorized men, of 
any rank, education, or country, could ever have undertaken to pro- 
mulgate such doctrines.” | 
The remark which is here made, is true and important; 
and the proposition which it lays down, forms, in fact, the 
real subject of the book itself. The argument, however, by 
which the proof of it is to be established, is one of extra- 
ordinary nicety and difficulty, and which would well repay 
the labour of any time or talents devoted to the simple object 
of demonstrating this one truth. But neither Mr. Sumner 
norany man living can manage this argument off hand ; or 
without long and cautious deliberation, both as to the matter 
of proof, and as to the manner im which that proof isto be 
presented. We have little doubt, but that the volume. befor: 
us, originally formed the subject of some of Mr. Sumner'’s 
sermons. And had it appeared in that shape -before the 
public, he would have avoided considerable trouble.' Because 
a book of sermons is professedly for believers in the great doc- 
trines of Christianity ; whereas when a writer puts forth a book 
upon the ‘ Evidences,’ it is professedly for unbelievers ; and with 
these last to urge the difficulty and originality of any part of 
Christianity, as a proof of its divine authority, isa very tender 
ground of argument indeed. On the face of it, it would appear 
to mvolve an evident petitio principii; but it is not neces 
sarily that, although perilously near to it. _ Let, however, this 
argument be pushed one single step beyond the true point at 
which it p toperly stops, and we at once fall into the principle 
of Te : credo quia wnpossibile est. Of all the doctrines of 
-he Gospel, what most shocks the prejudices of the philo- 
cal unbeliever, are those of the original corruption of ou 
nature by Adam's sin, and the remission, through the blood 
of Christ, of the penalty incurred. To lead mankind to @ 


im these great truths, as connected with the divinity of 
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Christ, was the object of all the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, of all-the prophecies and revelations of the Old. But 
to turn sharply round upon a man who, with the Greeks, 
thinks all this “ the foolishness of preaching,” by tellitig him 
that you mean to show, that the very originality of these 
truths, and which he calls theit improbability, 1s when properly 
considered a substantive part of the very Evidences them- 
selves, on which the proof of the truths in question depends, 
is plainly-giving a very unexpected turn to the argument; and 
requires very delicate and cautious management in the hand- 
ing. As part of a sermon, to a congregation of pious 
believers, nothing can be better; but in a book of the Evi- 
dences; unless the matter is managed with extraordinary 
prudence, we confess that we had much rather that suc 
ground had been left alone. pth | 
To say, that we think Mr. Sumner has managed the argu- 
ment with peculiar skill. or: felicity, is a declaration which 
with all our respect for his talents, we are not prepared: to 
make without some qualifications, It is not our business to 
take up the opposite part, in a question upon the Evidences 
of Christianity; but were we disposed to perform in the cha- 
racter of the ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ we doubt whether we 
could not put some objections into the mouth of Alciphron, 
which Euphranor would have some difficulty in answering. 
Our own opinion coincides indeed with Mr. Sumner’s; but 
that is not to the purpose. A book upon the Evidences is 
written for those who doubt the truths of Christianity, By 
these the proposition with which the fourth chapter con- 
eludes, will not be immediately admitted : and most certainly 
the conclusion is too broadly stated. 
“ But if this argument is set aside; if it is thought that the 
anomalies of human nature make it impossible always to determine, 
from any ordinary rules of conduct, what enterprise men may or 
may not take in hand: then I look to another test, to the religion 
itself, instead of the persons who introduced it. And I argue, that 
the main doctrines of Christianity—the condemnation of mankind 
a8 Corrupt in the sight of God, and the atonement made upon the 
cross by Jesus as a Mediator between the offenders and their Judge,— 
are doctrines which we ¢annot, on any rational or 
attribute to imposture. Taking them. as the Apostles, 
with all their attending circumstances of the res of the dead, 
the future judgment, the final punishment of the wicked, andthe 
eternal happiness of the redeemed, we cannot trace their origin to 
any known or accessible source in the belief of those times and 
¢eountries. Neither can we account for their reception, There was 
nothing in the doctrines themselves to allure or conciliate; and the 
minds, both of Jews and Gentiles, were utterly unprepared te em- 
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brace @ religion which had nothing in common with their former 
opposed some of their strongest prejudices.” 

In chapter the fourth, the same line of reasoning .is pur- 
sued; and in order to carry on his proof of the impossibility 
of doctrines such as those of the Gospel, being. merely. 
fictions of the human imagination, he proceeds to take a 
new position, though still on the same ground, , Most of our 
theological readers are probably aware, that the manner in 
which the Socinians endeavour to account for the origin of 
the doctrine of the atonement, is by supposing the whole to, 
have been merely an accommodation to Jewish prejudices and 
forms of speaking, The whole language of the Christian 
mysteries was borrowed, they tell us, from the Jewish law ; in- 
somuch, that had the service of the Temple never existed, 


. such notions as those, which Christians now believe con- 


cerning the sacrifice and atenement of Christ, would never, 
have entered into the minds of men. Now itis plain, that.if 
an orthodox believer should be able to prove that, the service 
of the Temple was instituted by God, expressly with this 
very design, that is, of familiarizing the minds of men to the. 
connexion of ideas, which is implied in a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, and to the language and es in, which such a notion, 
was to be expressed, we should at once be, put im possession 
of a demonstration of the truth of this great, doctrine of Christi- 
anity. Instead of the doctrine of the atonemeni bemg 
merely a figure borrowed from the Jewish ceremonial, the 
Jewish ceremonial will be a figure foretelling the doctrine of 
the atonement; and the whole will rest upon that, which, if 
property authenticated, is the most immoveable of all bases; 
That this is the theory of the connection of the Old and 

New Testament, will not, we think, be called in question, by 
any sound theologian. The difficulty, however, in the in- 
stance of the types, to establish this ypothesis to the satis- 
faction of reasoners in the present day, is by no means small. 
When the subject of the prophecy is a matter of fact, the 
fulfilment)is, easily brought to en intelligible criterion ; but 
when the subject, as in the case of the typical prophecies, 
is not matter of fact, but matter of doctrine, it is extremely 
difficult to bring the proof into the form of a sound argument. 
Until’ we have established, to the conviction of those with 
whom we reason, that the types were actually in the nature 
of prophecies, by arguments antecedent to the questien of 
the truth of Chnistianity, we can make no progress what- 
ever, for unless this point be admitted, the mere naked cit 
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ounistance of thé coincidence between the Cliristian doctrines’ 
and the Jewish rites, falls in, at least, as aptly with the So-- 
cinian hypothesis as with the orthodox belief. Because,’ 
supposing the orthodox belief to be, what the former assert; 
no doubt, such a coincidence will afford an intelligible ex-: 
planation, so far as it goes, of the existence of opimions, for 
which otherwise it might be difficult to account. : 

We'shall ‘hot enter upon this wide field of argument, more: 
than’ we''can help; but we must observe, that there is one: 
condition, which we really think indispensable to the suppo-. 
sition of the prophetical character of the Jewish ceremonial 
law; which is, that this supposed character, should not be 
an after-thought of the Christians. Lf the theory of types was: 
unknown to the Jews, and only introduced after the revela- 
tion of Christianity, we are freeto confess, that we do not see 
our way very clearly in the ent which is to be built 
upon it. It may furnish a useful and elevating topic, in a 
discourse from ‘the pulpit; but itaffords a very doubtful kind 
of topic, ina book upon the Evidences. 

Surely it was therefore somewhat inexpedient, to say the 
least off it, in Mr. Sumner to assert, in vital and positive 
terms, that the Jews had no knowledge or suspicion, that the 
service of their Temple was only figurative and prophetical ; 
nor do we think that the reasons which he produces to be 
such as fairly warrant so startling an opinion. _ He tells us, © 

_* Tt was before mentioned, that no expectation of any such ful- 
filment of the law existed among the Jews, They observed the 
type, without looking towards the antitype. They considered their 
law to be perfect in itself; and it does not appear that they gene- 
jt inte itin a figurative point of view. Jesus was not 

rst when he made allusions to the historical types, and 
ied them to himself. And the Apostle, who explains, in an 
elaborate treatise, the prophetical institutions of the law, and their 
in what. Jesus had and it 
to prove the agreement point int, as if he was layi ore his 
Now, we cannot but think that a little more consideration 
of the very Epistle which Mr.Sumner quotes, will afford 
the best possible contradiction to the conclusion which he 
has drawn from it. ‘The Apostle indeed “ explains,” as 

Mr.S. justly remarks, in an elaborate treatise, “ the pro- 
phetical institutions of the law ;” just as in other places he 
explains the true scope of the prophecies. But unless we 
su that the Jews believed in the prophetical character 
of their institutions ally, his argument has no. con- 


sistency. whatever. Had the Jews ‘observed the type, 
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: towards the antitype,” the Apostle ought to, 
have prefaced his reasoning with arguments to explain and 
eatabliah the doctrine. But the very assumption of, 
this first principle, the absence of so much as an allusion 
to any doubt or difference of opinion, as to the premises from 
which he is evidently reasoning, establish the fact of the 
Jewish belief in the general doctrine, much more unambi- 
guously, according to our opinion, than we can hope to do, 
on the strength of any direct Jewish authonty. If this last, 
however, is thought necessary, the proof is ready at hand; 
for, in fact, the whole of the writings of the Jewish doctors 
furnish an evidence of the strong hold which, the doctrine of 
types must have taken upon the imagination of that nation. 
It isalmost the single important fact, which can be deduced 
from their Talmudical interpretations of Scripture; which 
appear to have proceeded upon a supposition, that not only 
the rites and institutions of their law possessed a prophetical 
meaning, concealed under the literal, but that even the very 
words and letters of it were types and symbols. The extrava- 
gant dreams into which the doctrine of rior appears to have 
the Rabbinical commentators, were probably of an age pos- 
terior to Christianity. But for the doctrine itself, we. have 
better authority than that of these writers ; for we have the 
pees of writers who were contemporary with the very 
age of the Apostles. In proof of this, we would refer to the 
seventh section of the third book of the Jewish Antiquities, 
in which Josephus rebuts the ridicule which, as he says, had 
been cast against the Jews, by the enemies of his nation, on 
the subject of their worship. His answer is, that the things 
which were derided, in their institutions, were all of them 
mtended to signify and prefigure certain important truths, 
which he s to name: azouiunow are his 
words. In Philo, the same things are called magadkiyata 
Tey and in other places 78 
And He tells us, that the recesses of the 
tabernacle were only to be understood symbolically: 7a 
tig trai But in order to set this 
es at rest, we think it will be sufficient to extract the 

llowmg passage from the same writer, in which it will at 
orice be seen with what justice Mr. Sumner so br 
asserts, that “the Jews observed the type without looking 
to the antitype ;* and that they considered their law to be 
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ppose that type is opposed to antitype. But we havé 
type_and antitype to mean oearly, if not quile, the same thing- 


* Mr. Semner seoms to sa 
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perfect. int. itself,” In the’ thitd-book .of the life of Moses, 

. 146, Ed. ~/ have these words: 

Mau ~ ; 


r, rerum corporearum 
species corporis expertes animo intuens, ad quas oporteret, 
quam archetype imaginis et exemplarium intelligentia 
ur, imitationis sub sensum cadentis effingi. — 
e'trust that the importance of this subject will excuse 
the length to which our remarks have been drawn out, , A 
proposition, which comes before our readers upon the autho- 
rity of a person with Mr. Sumner’s character, must not be 
over lightly, ifthere be any reason ‘to doubt its truth. 
t is evident, we think, from what we have said, that thé 
types of the Old'Testament follow, as-exactly as the difference 
of the subjects would admit, the analogy of the prophecies in 
eral: at least, of those prophecies which regarded -our 
aviour. These, like the known to possess a 
meaning, ‘the exact import'of which was concealed from the 
Jews until the moment of fulfilment, when a key was to 
be’put) into their hands by which the true ‘serise was to be 
opened. But we have every reason to think that they as 
fully understood that their daw. was good thmgs 
to come,” as St. Paul expresses it, as 
we have for supposing that they regarded the prophecies in 
this light. : And, indeed, unless ‘we ‘believe this, we do not 
very see what use can be made of them in a work 
a the Evidences; for, as we before said, the coincidences 
of many facts in the Old, with others in the New Testament, 
is by itself an argument with two edges. But if once we ean 
establish the truth of the general: doctrine of types, upon 
testimony independent: of Christianity, it then takes the same 
place in the evidences of the doctrines of the Gospel, as is 
%ccupied by the other in relation to the general 
facts. The same place which the latter holds in the proof 
of the divine mission of our Saviour, is held by the former in 
the proof of his mediatorial office. When the Jew co 
the birth, and life, and death of our Saviour, with the pre- 
dictions of the prophets, he could not but be foreibly strack 
with the exact, though unexpected, manner in. which they 
had been fulfilled in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
when he compared the doetrines which the Apostles taught 
with the rites-and institutions of their law, he’ could not but 
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be equally struck with the coincidence between these also, 
This is well put by Mr.Sumners 
“When the teachers of the Gospel ‘first claimed his attention, 
«the’Jew should’ have reasoned ‘thus with ‘himself. Do they say 
that Jésus died for our redemption? So did’ the paschal lamb die 
to redeem our whole nation in Egypt. Did he ‘ascend -afterwards 
jnto heaven? So did our ~ ot very go yearly into the most holy 
place, carrying thither the b of a sacrifice slain in the worldly 
sanctuary. Is there no remission of sins without shedding of blood? 
There was certainly none under the law.. Has Jesus appointed a 
baptism with water? So had our law its purifications for the wash- 
ing away of uncleanness. Numberless other questions_might be 
ed, which would bring their own answers with them out of the 
law of Moses; and such was the use which the Jew ought to have 
_ Now, in order to understand the importance: of the pro- 
position which we have here been endeavouring to-establish: 
that the Jews, as well as the Christians, admmtted the general 
principle, which is the ground work of the Apostle’s argument 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews: we have only to consider in our 
minds, what would be the difference in the force of the above 
reasoning on the mind of a Jew, in the case of his believing 
antecedently in the prophetical character of the law, and in 
that of his only hearing this doctrine, for the first time, from 
the mouth of an adversary. In the one case the explanation 
of the Apostle would break like a new light upon his un- 
derstanding; in the other, he would probably reply like the 
modern Socinian, that Christianity was a plagiarism from the 
law, not a fulfilment of it. And although this answer is 
altogether preposterous in the mouth of the Socinian; who 
pretends to believe in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, 
and in the inspiration of his Apostles, yet in the mouth ofa 
Jew who denied these facts, or in that of any one in the pre- 
sent day, who requires to be convinced of them, it is an an- 
swer which places the-advocate of Christianity upon ground 
which it is very troublesome to make good, even though 
we.are willing to believe it possible. née 
In the next chapter, which is the fifth, Mr. Sumner argues, 
that the same originality which is observable in the doctrines 
which the Apostles taught, is also to be traced in the lan- 
guage which they used. The words, ‘ carnal,’ * grace,’ * saved 
* faith,’ * mghteousness,’ have all of them a technical meaning 
in the Gospel. Mr.Sumner argues, that this ‘is exactly 
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what we should: expect, if the religion were divine,’ But 
the same thing would paren or might probably. have 
occurred, if the religion be supposed to merely new. and 
remote from the prevailing apprehensions of mankind. There 
is a congruity, however, though it is nothing more, between - 
the hypothesis of Christianity and the fact: here noticed; 

Chap. VI. is on the “ argument of the Christian Scriptures 

with subsequent experience.” The, general object ‘of this 
art of volume, is stated with great force and: eloquence 

y Mr.Sumner,’ and we cannot do better than give’ it to our 


readers in the author’s own language. 


“ Without asguming the truth of the Gospel, we ma acknow- 
l that wherever it is received, whether justly or not, of divine 
authority, it has placed men in a new situation: by discovering to 
them relations not before apprehended, by opening to them prospects 
not before known, by awakening faculties not before exercised. 
But the Gospel displays, within itself, a prophetic insight, into the 
behaviour of men under these new. relations and in this untried con- 
dition, . And, more remar meal still, that insight is commonly shown 
by allusions and hints not fully developed, but manifesting in the 
original author of them a perfect acquaintance with circumstances 
oad cases which should arise hereafter. Declarations, warnings, de- 
scriptions occur, which require a key. The characters ‘or’ circum 
stances which the Gospel has produced, supply that key. “But could 
such ‘men as first set out to preach the Gospel, have possessed thié 
fore-knowledge? Could any men have possessed it? If they had 
ventured to conjecture at all upon a subject so uncertain as ‘human 
conduct in a case so delicate as religion, would their con} 
have been verified by the subsequent experience of eighteen hun- 
dred years? What would have been thought of Columbus, if, .in- 
stead of merely persevering till he reached a. country of w 
existence he was assured, he had undertaken to describe the rivers, 
mountains, or inhabitants which it contained, and the reception he 
should meet with there? And if he had hazarded such a prophecy, 
and the event had turned out according to his predictions, we should 
look him as something more than an enterprising adventurer. — 
. nthe discourses, however, of Jesus, ate full of anticipatory 
warnings and precepts, which show that the whole map of the future 
proceedings'of disciples was laid as it were open ‘to view. 
And many of these presumed on co from the doctrines 
some of which not have seemed probable 
d to human expectations, and others would not have been 


declared by an, imposture, if they had. been, foreseen.” 


The first instance adduced by Mr. Sumner, in illustration 
of this proposition, savours, we fear, of a particular school in 
theology ; the example he. selects, is that of-the frequent 
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which our Saviour appears to have’ given his disci, 
ples, of the persecution, to. they. thereafter. be 
exposed. “ Itis clearly intunated,” we are told, “‘ that the 
persecution of the Christians should. be for righteousness 
sake;” and our author proceeds to say, that even to the pre- 
gent hour, the crime of too much religion is held in a degree 
of dread and dislike, which is not easily accounted. fon 
“ For, although there have been victims of fanaticism, yet 
let all of these, from the times of the Apostles to the present 
day, be summed up together, they would. nahiag tr by a 
hundredth part, the number of the victims_of lbertinism, 
Mischief may have been done by false views or impressions 
of religion. But if the whole of the mischief could be brought 
before us, it would not amount to a thousandth part of. 
which has arisen from the want of any religion.” Mr. Sumner 
goes on immediately after to say, that this dread with which 
e, even of “ irreproachable moral character,” are haunted, 
those in whom they are interested, should be guilty ‘of 
the crime of too much religion,” which they “ think. worse 
than the extreme of vanity or extravagance;” all this, he 
tells us is a fact, which “ could not have been foreseen by 
human intelligence ;’ that “ silent piety, conscientious tem- 
, and unresisting patience, should be treated as con- 
temptible, and opposed as pernicious,” this is a “ new case,” 
as he justly remarks, tho itis “ one which was clearly 
foreseen by the authors of the Gospel.” | uloai 
Now, as we like opennessand frankness, and are no, friends 
to hints and insinuations in others, we will not pretend, to 
conceal what we conceive to be the secret allusionin. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s mind, in the above passages. We understand then, and 
whether he meant it or not, we are certain most of his readers 
will understand, that by “ those persons of irreproachable mo- 
nal character,” who are afraid lest those in whom they are inte- 
rested should become “too religious,” and who oppose “silent 
piety, conscientious temperance, and unresisting patience,” a8 
* contemptible and pernicious,” Mr. Sumner means generally 
to describe those who are called regular church people in this 
country. _ The objects of this unhappy persecution, are, 10, be 
sought among the evangelical clergy and their followers, |... 
In the days of the Apostles, “ silent pi , conscientious 
temperance, unresisting patience,” “humility,” “ moderation,” 
and “ purity,” were the weapons by which Christians were 
to disarm Heathen utors, whose hos 
tility, we may remark, was otherwise naturally. 
voked by the manner in which their nt and pes 


attacked. But the High Church persecutors of true religion, 
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@re worse ‘than Heathens; for the very conduct*by “which 
St. Peter instructs the early converts to make those * who 
accused them falsely” to be “ ashamed,” now, it seems; pro- — 
vokes only hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness; 
- To say that we are not mortified by the conclusiomwhich 
is here forced upon us, would, perhaps, be consistent with 
the supposed pride of our High Church feelings, ‘bat’ not 
at ‘all consistent with the respect which we entertain for the 
talents and character of Mr. Sumner: The best refutation, 
however, which we can give of his-unfavourable opinion of 
so large a portion of his brethren, is'a practical refutation, 
and, so fat as we’ are individually. concerned, it is complete. 
Mr. Sumner will, we trust, believe us, when we assure him, that 
we do most sincerely rejoice in the knowledge that his unaffect- 
ed piety and unquestionable zeal for religion, have at least not 
stood in his way in hfe. As he is asplendid exception to the 
general rule of persecution for righteousness sake, according td 
is peculiar interpretation of the words, so, after this decla- 
ration of ours, we trust he will allow that the conductors of 
the British Critic, are also exceptions to it in an opposite 
sense. If, however, he should decline to release us from the 
application of his rule, we can only further reply by “ unre- 
sisting patience ;” which is in reality no great effort on our 
art. For although we do not think that this part of. Mr. 
ummer’s’ volume is the very best portion of his book, as.some, 
no doubt, will judge it to be, yet we are certain he meant to 
wound no feelings, nor to create any ‘hostility, by what he has 
said ; and we can very truly say, that it has been in our 
office of critics and judges, that we have said any thing on this 
part of his book, rather than as parties concerned. This 
art of the work is by no means one which displays much 
iscrimination: to defend fanaticism, because it has not done 
s0 much mischief in the world as atheism and irreligion, is 
really saying nothing at all. Mr. Sumner cannof doubt but 
that it is thé schismatical spirit, the arrogant pretensions, and 
the many unsound opinions, both as regards faith and: prac- 
tice, which the church opposes, and not the virtwes of the 
sectaries. He must indeed be blinded by the ‘prejudices of 
party, if he does not admit this. The church maybe wrong 
in her estimate ; but at the most it is an error of judgment: 
the error in charity, lies with those who can seridnsly sup- 
pose, that any class of Christians, that are any thing more 
than Christians in name, should be found to persecute their 
brethren, because they are too religious. 
__The next example which Mr. Sumner selects in prosecution 
of the line of argunent, here taken by him, is less objectionably 
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éhosen except, that in this instaiice ‘also,’ is: 
wards guilty of the same fault, which in fact pervades his 
ok, of stating thé conclusion in terms much more general 
and comprehensive, than the premises 
about. to: extract, v . After noticing 
in which our Saviour foretold. the success which: his 
ligion would meet with in the world, under the: simulitude 
“of a:grain of mustard seed,” Mr. Sumner then adverts to 
the-different manner in which the: ion of Gospel, 
different classes of men, would be 


The jparable of the sower is temarkable on t 


of earth ; but when the /pnd 


ather fell ground, and did ‘eld’ 


increased; and brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, au 


n hundred. 

"The sower who goed out to his sett it seed being the 
of God, is a just and ‘lively ‘tepreséntation the manner if 
which the was ‘taught, and ‘is’still maimtained ‘and 
disseminated world.' The sower resembles Jesus and 


his Apostles, and Chaletian teachére, iminiaters, and 


introduction of Christianity, the 
than it is apt and natural. But no imi 
practice when this parable was deliv sower bast pe 
type in the commentators 0 f the law, the Scribes : or. 
ess amo various priests and ints eathen 
tion of the is still more ori 
‘Tt-describes, with a sort of illustration, dhe 
which was to be expec for the “ Word of God? 

The claimed this title ; and there are four distinct’ ways, and) 

Itumay be at once It. may be. admitted: for. while 
inte the heart, and be ards excluded by. rival. interests. Ab 
may be admitted and retained there, but exercise.no active ipfluence 
over the conduct; ot it may be made the ruling principle of a mans 
» sentiments, desires, pursuits, and actions. 

« Every modification ‘of faith and of unbelief falls haturdlly' int 
orie of these four classes ; and all these classés have existed wherever 
the Gospet has been generally made known. None of them, howeres, 
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hail. existed at the time when, the parable was. uttered. © The 
Jewish Jaw was 80 different in its nature, and so differently taught, 
that it produced none of those marked effects which have’alwa 
ded the promulgation of the Gospel. . Therefore the alate 
was at the time unintelligible to those who heard it. ‘The chatacters 
which’ shold hereafter ‘appear, existed only'in the mind ofthe Autho# 
of the. féligion ' under which they were to spring: as the forms and 
lineaments of the future world are’ by the philosopher to 
have been present in: the mind of its divine Architect, though the 
lapse of time was required to ‘unfold and‘exhibit them. . The para- 


tion which foretold the.destruction of J 
-We.approve of ev of the above | , except the 
which Mr. draws, that the parable*‘ 
mach.a prophecy, as the declaration which foretold :the des- 
truction of Jerusalem.” Surely this'is very loose and incon- 
‘siderate; at all events, itis a very unt ical way Of speak- 
ing. It is loweririg the evidence of ‘pro ‘i general; 

order to exalt a particular argument. «If Mr/ Summer would 
only consider fot a moment, ‘and define 'to himself what it ‘is 
which is meant by prophecy, he ‘will ‘at ‘once perceive, ‘that 
this ‘way of confounding the perfect wisdom of our Saviour’s 
‘character and instructions, with the miraculous evidence on 
which the proof of his divine authority rests, can be productive 
of no possible advantage ; it.only gives a handle to unbe- 
lievers for.questioning the judgment of divines.in matters. of 
theological reasoning. ' Instances of this kind of careleasness 
numerous in the work before us, that:even‘ upon ‘our- 
selves an impression has been made, ‘that: Mr. ‘Sumner is'a 
writer upon whose conclusions a reader cannot implicitly rely 
without a'careful éxamination of his argument: 
_ We have expatiated at so much length upon this and other 
topics, ‘that we have’ left ' ourselves but ‘little ‘space for any 
ween the remaining part of the volume. , And as the 
subject of the concluding chapters of the work leads Us along 
a path that has been already beaten by writers upon the evi- 
» the haste in. which we must run to the conclusion of 
our review, needs the less to be regretted, The subjects of 
remaining chapters are, the “ wisdom ‘manifested in the 
Christian Scriptures,”—the “ Originality of the Christian Cha- 
Facter,”—the “ Reasonableness of the Christian Doctrine,”— 
the « First Promulgation of Christianity,’—its First Recep- 
tion;” and its Effects.” Except in the chapter onthe“ Origi- 
nality of the Christian Character,” in'which catinot help 
that Mr. Sumner lays’a soniéwhat more exclusive 
‘stress ‘upon the doctrine of human corruption, than is war- 
ranted by the example of St. Poul or than seems either expe- 
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dient or profitable in itself, we do not remember any rematks 
which have struck us as requiring comment. We have to com- 
plain of desultoriness and want of method in this part of the 
work; but this fault is compensated by many detached pas- 
sages, which, if they do not display any very extraordinary 
powers of mind, as connected with theology, are yet often 
striking in themselves, and are almost always expressed with 
elegance. There is, indeed, an ease and fluency m, Mr. Sum- 
ner’s style, which whenever it does not spread into difluseness, 
are singularly attractive ; and must always ensure to him a 
high place among the popular writers of his own day, Whe 
ther he will continue to occupy the same place in the days of 
our children, depends, perhaps, upon himself; but we do not 
think the work before us, to be one which will then be consi- 
dered asamanual. It has many merits evenas a whole: very 
great merit in parts; butneither in parts nor as a whole, are its 

retensions great, if regarded as a work upon the evidences, 
its merit at all events is not of a high and difficult kind; 
since with whatever advantage it may be, studied by those 
who believe beforehand in all the facts and all the truths 
which are here explained and confirmed, we doubt whether 
it would make any serious impression upon the mind of an 
acute unbeliever. Mr. Sumner often argues with much 
acuteness ; but we doubt whether he can be considered in the 
comprehensive sense of the word, a good reasoner. Neither 
would he have been thought a good systematic divine in the 
days when there were giants in the world; but oto: vu» Beors 
iow he is a very considerable writer. 7 7 


Arr..II. The Crisis; or, an Attempt to shew from Prop 
illustrated by the Signs of the Times, the Prospects and t 
Duties of the Church of Christ at the present period. — With 
an Inquiry into the probable Destiny of England during the 
predicted Desolations of the Papal Kin doms. By the 
Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Ridware, &c. Cadell. 
1825. pp. 253. 

We have always been di to regard Mr, Cooper 

res most judicious writers of that 
tires belongs ; for h his writings are ti wi 

the peculiar phraseology of vein of 
ractical sense mingled with his piety, which generally 
ps him from becoming fanciful or enthusiastic. , His 
sermons, if not distinguished by much depth of thought of 
originality of manner, are very useful “ respectable disr 
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- eourses on the most important topics of faith and morality, and, 
as such, they have obtained a very wide circulation amongst 
the cle and laity of our church; and, though we could 
here and there wish an expression altered, yet we have no 
hesitation in saying, that, taken as a whole, they are fully 
deserving of the esteem and popularity which they possess. 

With such feelings of respect and gratitude to this author, 
it was really with no little a and disappointment that we 
took up the big and bowwow title of his present publication, 
We had vainly hoped that we had outlived the time when 
the din of wars and rumours of wars could raise every author 
on the tiptoe of expectation, and when “ the Crisis,” “ the 
Alarm,” or “ the Tocsin,” were the ordinary sounds which 
ushered in every pamphlet. We had vainly hoped, that 
Mr. Faber no longer expected to meet with the name of 
Buonaparte in the Revelations, and that Messrs. Brothers 
and Bickers had ceased to alarm the timorous by foretelling 
the end of the world; but we have been premature, it seems, 
in our expectations, and here comes Mr. Cooper with his 
“Crisis” and his “ Prophetical Chart,” by which every 
event from the period B,C. 603, down to the Millennium, 
may be accurately known and calculated. 

We have long beheld in sober sadness this restless irri- 
tability for accommodating passing events to the predictions 
of Inspiration. We have seen the endless conjectures of 
mortals piled upon the obscurities of prophecy, till even the 
evidences of Christianity seemed to suffer in public estima- 
tion. In former days, such researches might occasionally 
employ the learning of a Mede, or the genius of Sir Isaac 
Newton, but now every scribbler who writes in “ the Christian 
Observer,” or the “ Evangelical M ine,” has some new 
interpretation to propose ; and scarcely has the folly of one 
been demonstrated, ere another comes forward with a fresh 
host of absurdities. Though this spectacle may present the 
appearance of “ many who shall run to and fro,” yet we 
cannot think it completes the prophecy, “ that knowledge 
shall be increased.” 

Whilst the French Revolution, with all its train of wonder- 
ful events, was going forward, there was some apology for’ 
this ‘restless expectation of marvels and mysteries. The 
human mind was incessantly racked by strange intelligence, 
and still stranger forebodings; but we think it betokens a 
very weak and puerile taste to continue harping on a string 
which is no longer in unison with the public feelings; to be 
predicting scenes of carnage and desolation when every one 


is desirous of peace, and is ——— for prolonged prosperity ; 
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and all this on no better nor stronger grounds, than that 
Mr. Faber and some writers in the Christian Observer, are 
pleased to suppose we are standing on the verge of the 
period which isintroductory to the Millenium: 

As consciéntious believers in Christianity; we enter. our 
decided protest against this spurious and ryphal kind 
of theology; a theology which we are persuaded has already 
done infinite harm to the evidences of our religion amongst 
many sound and considerate persons. Supposing even there 
was far greater probability in such interpretations than we 
can bring ourselves to admit, yet we should deprecate this 
continually bringing them before the public mind, as tending 
to draw off our attention from what is useful and practical to 
that which is chiefly speculative and theoretical; ‘but in the 
way that they are now usually advanced, they Cpe to us 
fraught with the most dangerous consequences to the cause 
of sound faith, and of Christian morality. The events are 
y spoken of as certain and, indisputable, Thus 

«« What, then, is the conclusion which these testimonies warrant us 
‘to draw? According to Christ, the 1260! years are expired ; and, 
consequently, the period during which * the distress of ‘nations with 
‘perplexity’ was to occur, is arrived. According to St. John, the vial 
of preparation is pouring out; and, therefore, ‘the great earthquake’ 


- may be anticipated as fast approaching. According to Daniel, ‘the 


king’ having come to his end, Michael has stood up; and, con- 
ge “the time of trouble, such as never was,’ is at»hand.’ 
And this is the usual language in which these things are 
described ; language which appears to us far too stgong and 
authoritative for any but an inspired intérpreter‘to use. | 
For our parts, though we cannot expect to live. to the year 
1867, when, according to Mr. Cooper's Chart, “ the’ saints of 
the Most High shall possess the kingdom, and when the 
sanctuary shall be cleansed ;” yet we must confess, that we 
feel some little anxiety for our children who may be living: 
that period, lest their faith should be shaken if none of these 
wonderful things then come to pass. We do not’ think that 
any man has a right to trifle with the ‘word of God) as’ if 
it were a book of riddles, for the purpose of guess ‘and cot 
‘Jecture, much less to propose his conjectures as matters little 
short of trath and certainty; and, least of all, to praise o 


to blame his contemporaries, as they may seem to help for 


‘ward or withstand his expectations. And we are sorry # 
“say, that in all these respects Mr. Cooper seems to, ust? 
have exceeded his just limits ; and, as the charge is: grav®, 
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we'think ourselves in duty bound to substantiate it by proper 


evidence. 


‘The first object of the ‘Crisis’ is to shew that the person’ 


described by the prophet Daniel, chap..xi. 36—45, was 
Napoleon Buonaparte. We extract the passage, with Mr. 


Cooper's comment :-— 
“ The goth verse having introduced the Roman empire into the 


gist predicts the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 


“ The 32d and 33d foretell the Pagan persecutions of the pri- 


-mitive Christians, 

“ The 34th alludes to the conversion of the empire under Con- 
_ The 35th introduces the papal persecution of the saints and 
witnesses, continued during’ the period of 1,260 years, “ even 
_,, to the time of the end, because it is yet for a time appointed.” 

the “ the king,” who, the circumstances con- 
nected with him, is a principal subject of this essay, appears upon 
the ‘scene of action,’ the who shall do ta his wall,” 
9 oe extraordinary character and proceedings are thus detailed 

36. And the ing shall do according to his will; and he shall. exalt 
- himself, magnify himself above every god, and shall 
_ marvellous things against the God of gods; and shall prosper 
till the indignation be accomplished ;. for that that.is. deter- 
37. mined shall be done. Neither shall he regard the God of his 
. fathers, nor the desire of women, nor regard any, god: for 
38. he: shall ify himself above all. But.in his estate shall he 
honour the God of forces: and a god whom his fathers knew not 

, Shall he honour with gold and silver, and with precious stones, 
39- and pleasant things. us shall he do in the most strong holds 

with a strange god, whom he shall acknowledge, and increase 
with glory: and he shall cause them to rule over many, and 
40. divide the land for gain. And at the time’ of the end: shall 
the king of the south push at him: and the king of the north 
shall come against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and with 
horsemen, and with many ships; and. he shall enter into the 
41. Countries, and shall overflow and, pass over. He. shall enter 
also. into the glorious land, and many countries shall be over- 

‘ , thrown; but these shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, 

42. and Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon,._ He shall 
». Stretch forth his hand also upon the countries ; and the land of 
43 Egypt shall not escape. But, he shall haye power over the 

treasures of gold and of silver, and over all the precious things 

__ of Egypt: and the Lybians arid the Ethiopians shail be at his 
44. steps. But tidings out of the east “ahd ‘out of the north shall 

trouble him therefore he  slialk go forth with fury to 
45. destroy, and utterly to'make away many. And he shall plant 

mountain ; yet he come to his end, and none help him. 
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Such is the prophetic description of this extraordinary person; a 
description which, in the opinion of the writer of this essay, formed 
after much and long deliberation on the subject, was intended to 
predict Napoleon Buonaparte, the late Emperor of the French. The 

on which this-opinion is formed he will now proceed to state; 
and aware of the very important results to which this in tion 
of the prophecy, if it should prove to be correct, will he will 
arrange his proofs, for the greater convenience of considering them, 
under four separate heads, corresponding to the following particulars 
I. The Time of his Appearance. 
If. His Character. 
III, His Exploits. 
_ IV. His P. 


The leap from Constantine, in the 34th verse, to Buona- 
parte, in the 36th, is the boldest leap upon record. ‘The 
interpretation which ensues is equally courageous; and, for 
proofs of its accuracy, we refer the reader to Mr. Coopet’s 
volume. ‘That, “ after much and long deliberation,” Mr. 
Cooper, or any other person, should discover Buonaparte in 
the prophecy of Daniel, is a matter of no slight astonish- 
ment, But all Mr. Cooper’s. friends assure him, “ that he 
has made out a strong case,” p. x.; and “ most of them 
recommended the publication of it.”’ His friends, we doubt 
not, are very sincere; but we venture to ask, are they very 

As to the time of Buonaparte’s appearance, unless i can 
be shewn that the period of 1260 years expired in 1792, the 
whole of the argument falls to the ground. Mr. Coo 
contents himself with telling us, “ that, according to’ hi 


_ views, the 1260 years expired in 1792,” and refets'us, for 


the proof, to Cuninghame’s Dissertation on the Seals and 
Trumpets. On this most unsatisfactory foundation, he rear 
a corresponding superstructure. 

The proof which Mr.C. adduces of the identity of Buona 
parte’s character to that of “ the king ” mentioned by Daniel, 
is extremely slight. As to his “ wilfulness and impiety,” 
they are features common to most who run a career of cor 
quest and ambition; ‘his allusions to “ fate and destiny,” 
whilst addressing the Greeks (p.32), are such ‘as ‘would 
used by any artfu pe amg who was speaking to Mahometans. 
It. was wittily said of him, that he was “ an honorary mem 
ber of all religions ;” but this “ renegade hypocrisy,” though 
strongly characteristic of the individual, is - no means suf- 
ficient to: point him out, as “ the king who regarded not any 
god, but magnified himself above all.” einer 
_ ‘Nor * is he proved to be” the king “from his ‘exploits. 
His ‘expedition to Egypt is the only part of his careef 
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which gives any semblance to the application; but his very 
- ‘short possession of that country, takes away the momentar 
likeness, and notwithstanding all the ingenuity of Mr, C. 
we do not think that this “ disastrous expedition” at all 
hee ama to the glorious events which are mentioned by 


Still less is “ Napoleon proved to be the king from his 

end.” (p.43.)  “ He shall come to his end,and none shall 
help him.” ‘These are expressions which by no means point out 
the end of Buonaparte ; an end so arene: Bre that if he had 
been designated by the prophecy, we can hardly think that 
his exile would not have been alluded to, And yet Mr. 
Cooper is resolved to make up for this deficiency by. the 
solemnity of his reflections. “Like other wilful and infidel 
conquerors who had preceded him, he was in his defeat and 
degradation to read_a, moral lessen to mankind ; whilst in 
this very act he should yet subserye the particular and 
fpectis purpose, which according to the view here taken of 
this vision, he was ordained to fulfill.” P, 46, 
__ Writers wha have a favourite hypothesis to support, find 
the strongest proofs where other men behold nothing but 
My ty imaginations. Thus Mr.C. interprets the expression, 
“ the king of the south pushed at him,” to mean the “ Penin- 
sular war,” by which Napoleon was “ pushed” ‘from the 
shores of the Atlantic, p.50. And in like ‘manner “ the 
king of the north,” he tells us, intimates “ England,” 
though we suppose that the Emperor of all the Russias, 
would think that he had as a, i a title to the claim. In 
short, strong assertions and weak testimonies, goto make up 
the whole of this whimsical interpretation, which we regard 
as little better “ than trifling with the word of God, as though 
it were a book of riddles.” The style in which these uncer- 
tainties are proposed, is far too positive and dogmatical. 
Napoleon is always “ proved” to be king; the cor n- 
dences are said to be “ precise and circumstantial,” ard the 
subject is thus summed up by its propounder, 

“ Such, then, are the arguments on which the interpretation here 
proposed is founded. In all these particulars, predicted respecting 
‘the king who should do according to. his will, as they relate to 
the time of his appearance, to his character, to, his exploits, and to 
his end. Napoleon appears to have exhibited so full a correspon- 
dence, so clear and striking a resemblance, as seenis to justify the 
conclusion, that he was in fact the very identical individual,whom it 
was the design of the Holy Spirit in this remarkable vision-to desig- 
nate; but respecting whom the book was to be sealed, and the de- 
signation to be unperceived, till he should have fulfilled, the. office 
assigned to him, and have ‘ come to his end’, in the manner pre- 
slicted.” P. 5§- ad Of 
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But we must still more loudly protest _— the spirit of 
many’ Observations in this work, in which it is more: than 
hinted, that they who differ from these — etiéal interpre- 
tations, are amongst those who’ hearing ‘will not hear, and 
steing will not perceive, p.132. Nor can’ we approve’ of his 
denouncing all the continental thrones as “* tottering at their 
basis,’ p. 28; nor of the revolutionary sentiments at p. 200, 
by which the people are encouraged to rebel agatnst, their 
rulers, as though they were fighting ‘‘ the battles. of . the 
Lord.” Seech.xix. Whatever may. ‘be our. opinions 
speoting the conduct of foreign :potentates,: we consider 

t language like the following, should find no place in such 

Witness, in support of these conclusiohs, the’ principles of 
tically developed in the unjustifiable invasions of Naples and Spain. 


‘Witness the systematic opposition, in most of thé Papal ‘countries, 


and especially in the dominions of Austria, to the free circulation of 
the word of God. . Witness the revival, by Papal authority, of the 
order of Jesuits, the most experienced and indefatigable emissaries 
of the church of Rome; their restoration to.all their’ former pri- 
vileges ; and the renewed and recognised acceptance of their services 
by po ‘Witness the Papal bulls, repeatediy:issued: against 
the principle and the objects of Bible Societies, and. conveying their 
animadversions in language little differing from: that of profaneness 
and Witness the revived sufferings and difficulties 
the Vaudeis churches, struggling anew in the vallies of Piedmont, 
with Roman Catholic, oppression and tyranny. _ Witness in every 
town of Italy the idolatries and abominations of Popery universally 
precherd, and exclusively su ed, to the extinction of L pots 
igion and worship. Witness the intolerance and bigotry of ‘Spain 
and Portugal ; who, in their new modelled conceptions and codes of 
liberty, and of the rights of man, could find no place for réligious’ 
freedom, nor could grant to any others, than to; Papists, the right/of 
serving God aceording to their conscience. Witness in France the’ 
restless and unceasing endeavours of the court to revive the spiritiof 
and to re-establish the follies and pageantries of 
Catholic church. Witness in that country (as in every other. country; 
of the beast) the allowed habitual desecration of the Lord’s day; 
and the profane application of it to ses far less congenial with. 
its Instituted design than even rik labour and secular occupa- 
tions. Witness in that country the continuance of the licensed 
abominations of the Palais Royal, and the moral degradation of the. 
capital. Witness in that country the monstrous iniquity of the 
slave trade, revived and pursued with renovated vigour, under cif 
cumstances of very aggravated guilt, in the face of a direct recogni- 
tion of its enormity, in'a defiance of national nts, in vio~’ 
lation'of national honour. Other testimonies of a similar kind might 
be addaved; and observation will abundantly supply them, But 
these are sufficient for the purpose of supporting ‘the conclusions 
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before us. Let us only bear in mind the additional weight which 
these things are doing, and o situation of the partws who are 
doing them.. It is.in the nineteenth century of the Christian era : 
itis when, the full blaze of pure Christianity is illuminating the mists 
of Papal darkness, and even in some, places, notwithstanding every 
precaution to, the is penetrating the dense and obscure 
yass, and pouring its light and heat into the very centre of it;—it 
at such a time that these things are perpetrated by those very 
nations and governments which have recently experienced, in the 
most signal manner, ‘the severity and the ess of the Lord; 
which having for # season been visited with some of the heaviest 
sations of his providence, were. suddenly, by his interposition, 
delivered from the calamity of war, and blessed with. returning tran- 
quillity and peace; but. which, now, forgetful alike of their mercies 
and their judgments, are the Lord, a. foolish people 
and unwise.” In the contemplation, of these things are we not war- 
ranted, are we compelled to conclude, that these nations and. 
overnments are rapidly filling up. the measure of their sin, and at 
fh moment are but. little short of that dimension of guilt, which, 
when once attained, will expose them, without delay or remedy, to 
all those unprecedented judgments, which the word of truth so 
awfully predicts?” 213, , > : ; 


There is also, our’ opinien, far too much. said about’ 
“the beast,” and .the ‘scarlet beast,” as applied to the 
Papal power ;' but the application of the principles of “ infi- 
delity, despotism and popery,” with “ fro coming out of 
thé mouth of the dragon, the beast and the false prophet,” 
P- 92, 1s so ludicrous, that we think no one ¢an read it with- 
_Nor.can we be brought to pardon this kind of theology, 
on account, of its predicting such glorious fortune to our own 
country, . The, fleets of England, it seems, are to conyey the 
Jews back. to the promised land, and we presume. that Lord 
Gambier is to be appointed commander-in-chief, Michael, 
is nowy we are told, actually “ standing up for the Jews;” 
but we are afraid that the success of the Jewish Soviety does 
not give much evidence in favour of ‘the’ assertion. The 
Bible Society, and the Missionary Societies, are bringing ‘in 
the fulness of the: Gentiles, and the throne’ of every Papal 
prince will be’ subverted. “We protest against 
mixture of politics and prophecy. It 1s as absurd, though 

pily not so mischievous as Pastorini, The mannerin which 
the state of. England is commented on, p.179, puts us in 
mind of the wildest reveries of Brothers and Johanna South-. 
cot, and is calculated,.we are persuaded, only.,to, feed, the. 
delusions of zealots, or to make sport for unbelievers. Wesley 
and Whitfield, are alluced to as the great regenerators. of 
thé clergy. And Mr. Cuoper’s associates and friends are 
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in consolidating the work. We conjure him not 
to turn his Bible into a subject for wit and drollery ; to re. 
member that “ the beginning and the end of all things,” 
cannot be descried from the lattice of his rectory ; that it is 
one thing to beat up for recruits to a party, and another to 
unite for the Christian church; and though he is neither 
a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, we shall thank him 
for another volume of “ Practical and Familiar Sermons for 
Parochial and Domestic Instruction.” | 


Art. Il. A respectful Address to the Most Reverend the Arch. 
bishops, and the Right Reverend the Bishops, of the United 
Church of ios and Ireland, respecting the necessity of 

Morning and Afternoon Service, on S in 
Church in His Majesty’s Dominions; with a few ghts 
concerning the Residence of the Clergy. By a Churchman. 
Rivingtons. 8yo. pp. 32. 1825. 


Tue principal object of this pamphlet. is. good, and if the 
bad confined himself the bounds. prescribed in 
his title page, and strengthened his argument by a detailed 
examination of facts, he would have been entitled to our best 
thanks. Unfortunately he prefers saying a little about every 
thing, to saying enough upon a single subject; and the con- 
sequence is, that when we look for information respecting 
afternoon service, he hurries off to discuss public patronage, 
and-to find fault with the accumulation of. dignities upon a 
few favoured individuals. The abuses under these heads are 
over stated; and no acknowledgment is made of the great 
improvement which has been introduced of late years, We 
could wish, therefore, that the subject had been entirely 
passed over, or reserved for a separate and more equitable 
consideration. At present it only serves to distract the at- 
tention both of the writer and reader, from a very important 
practical question. 


We shall state it in the words of the author:— _ 


“ The opinion of the writer, founded on extensive observation, 
and very mature reflection, is, that ion is promoted, the re- 
putation of the church injured, aud influence of her ministers 
diminished, by the custom of divine service being performed, on 
oy ae only, in many parts of the kingdom. 

_“ This custom, however the motives, on which it rests, may 
appear, in any particular case, to justify it, will excite suspicions of 


general indolence or neglect, injurious to the character of the. clergy 
and hurtful to the church. 
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_) & But, let not the clergy be condemned by any friend of ‘the 
church, and of tlie cause, in which they have the honour to be en- 
reference of the custom of single service, to 

leace or neglect. The custom will be found.to have arisen, 
often, neither from indolence, nor neglect; but from an idea that, 
when two churches are so situated as to suit, equally, or nearly 
equally, the population of two adjoining parishes, an pasty of 
wservice, once in each church, morning and afternoon, answers the 
purposes of two services in both. It may, too, be added, that, in 
some cases, where the population of both ‘parishes is 80 small, as 
not to afford ‘two full congregations, in both churches, on both 
of the day,-and-when the distance of the majority of inha- 
itants from each church is nearly the same, the advantages of a full 
congregation, animating devotion, have been considered as more 
than counterbalancing the omission of divine service, on one part of 

“ They who are acquainted with country situations, will admit 
that this may, sometimes, be the fact ;* but the cases are, compara- 
tively, very, few, where both morning and afternoon service, in each 
church, would not be of great public advantage, in the comfort 
afforded to some pious persons, residing near to the church, whether 
it be their own parish church or not, whose age or infirmities, or 


tance. Morning and afternoon ‘service; would, : arrange- 
ment for some ‘portion of the family to attend church, certainly, once 
aday. When local or other impediments, exist against such arrange- 
ment, (and where. single duty,.only, is performed, impediments, 
often, will exist,) habits of neglect are. either formed, as to attend- 
ance..on any public. service, or the greater facilities, afforded | 
places of worship, not. in connection with the establishment, 
persons from the church, who might, otherwise, have, continued 
among her most valuable members, 
tothe. tn addition to these inconveniences, public scandal has arisen 
the church ‘from hurry which bie Mei ‘is, sometimes, — 
ecessarily, ormed, when clergyman is engaged in ‘the care 
of more ¢ ae than one; and from eed , often, when dis- 
taritly engaged, to attend to pressing calls to which 
be, expected on the Lord's the 
sick and their friends are most at leisure to profit fromthe solemn 


*® There are pari in some parts of the kingdom, so. situated, that, if we 
carry not our ideas beyond them, very little or no additional benefit could be 
expected from two services; parishes, in which two services having been tried, 
‘advantages so trifling have been experienced, that, after trial, ding duty only 
has been performed in them. Sometimes, too, a clergyman’s sphere of usefulness 
may have been enlarged, by his accepting, or Joining in, the care of a neighbour- 
ing parish. (Still, a good and reflecting person will dismiss pdrtieular consitler- 
ation; and the positive benefit that would result to the community from two services 
being, universally, introduced , would amply compensate the conscientions clergy- 
‘wan for application, however comparatively unprofitable, of a generally salutary 
rule, to his own particular case. “Uninflueniced by private ot peciiliar cousider- 
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visitation. © ‘are inconveniences, great themselves, and 
greater in the mischief of their aaa they would not exist; 
if the offices of the clergyman were fixed to one church, and to the 
Agreeing entirely with the sentiments we 
have only to regret, that they are not fortified as ey might 
have been in the following pages. The writer ‘to have’ 
been aware, that the evil of which he: com IS: not 
eral; that there are dioceses in which single:services are 
ly known ; that they have given way in many imstanves 
to’ the existing law, or rather perhaps to the good feeling 
the incumbents, excitéd: and directed ‘by the admonition 9) 
their bishops; that the same result may be obtained im-eve 
instance by the exercise of a little zeahandi discretion 


that consequently there i is no oneed of the 
legislature. 


~ 


‘Ade Book: of Psalms in. 


Version, founded on Basis o rezed eu 
Translation, and compared with inal Hebrew; 
Notes,critwval and illustrative. By the Right Rev. Rachard | 
Mant, D.D. A. Lord 
2.—Son ; or, a new: Version of the salne 

two Parts on: Portions ‘of Psal compris? 
tic. Evidence.and principal Beauties. By oel 
“some time Fellow of Emanuel Co 
bridite, ‘Rector of Denton, in Lincolnshire, and. Wing, m 
Rutland. 1824. 8A 
gdrad and Adah ; a Tale of the Flood—Poems-— Specimens 
@ new Translation of the Psalms. 
of College, Cambridge. Ine ods 


Or the three works now on our table, the two: ella we 
have placed first have these laudable obj ects in view > an 
improvement on the former versions of the Psalms as 

tions, and the rationalization, if-we' may so speak, 


The name of Bishop Mant 1s 
sufficient alone to command attention and respect 5, it. is 


a name which has ever a im conjunction with some 


‘public advantage; and therefore, while we generally state, 


that we do not consider the Bishop entirely to have attained 
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his. object, we state. it with-every applause of his motive; 
every appreciation of his ind mie A) every admiration of his 
talents ‘and We “think the Bishop has’ been .un- 
successful; ally, because he has not to the 
excellent ‘principle laid: down in his title- ; «that of 
taking the authorized version as the basis of his translation, : 
nd less; in’ phraseolo than interpretation. Like all his 
predecessors, he fails through-his redundancy ; cause which 
weakens ‘all translations, .and. those. of e Psalms more 
especially, .whose beauty: would: less uently: be’ dimi- 
nished by the subtraction than by the addition of an ex- 
ression or idea, Still is he ery superior to Brady and 
Mates and the version.is such as might be used. with real 
devotional feeling in, our churches, which great partsof the 
other cannot. »Rerhaps:we are too fastidious our standard 
of perfection in metrical: versions of the Psalms is certain] 
very high; but we shallynot be satisfied till we meet with 
a version which is altogether worthy ‘of the Liturgy with 
which it is to. be connected; ‘and ofthis, difficult as its 
production mpy be, we do: not ‘altogether despair.’ 

» The’ Songs. imtended for chureh worship 
only: they are only extracts, from the Psalms, con- 
for for) range and: a.good .deal :adapted and 
spiritualiz ng selections, to\an):entire ver- 
Mr. Turner | he \falls in one respect 
infinitely below Bishop’ Mant; imasmuch as he purposely 
deserts the authorized: version, and, gives into all the ver- 
bose nothingness. of Brady and Tate. “Mr. Ty professes to 
have ‘begun his, work when an octogenarian. every praise,. 
therefore; is due to his zeal: and: industry: but thewetsion™ 
strongly \partakes of that character of poetry which’ was. 
po in his youth, and which least of merits 
the name. 

Dale’s work we only notice in’ this astible. on, account 
of the-Psalms atthe end. As we are a good: deal-.interested 
in the subject of Psalmody, we were anxious) to’ see what had 
been done towards its improvement by a gentleman of known 
eaten powers. We unhesitatingly say, that-if| Mr: Dale 

uce version of equal excellence: with: the Psalms 
whi he has translated in this volume, he will’ approach 
nearer the standard of excellence in this respeet than any 
author we know. Still he is far too negligent of the style of 
the prose version, and nothing» but a considerable share 
of poetic genius; could, with: this negligence,’ have enabled 
him to attain the success: which he actually: has achieved. 
His metres, too, are often adapted’ to» those, simple 
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melodies commonly used in our churches, and which might 
give adequate or BO to the highest conceivable degree 
of poetical excellence. The metres in common use ou 

at all events to be retained, as they are by far the best 
suited to the expression of beauties whose very essence is 
simplicity. 

e shall conclude this article by giving from each of the 
works before us a version of the CXEXVIIth Psalm ; which 
will be found a fair specimen of the rest, as the beauties 
of this Psalm are of a kind to exhibit the peculiar excel- 
lencies and failings of those who undertake to give it a metri- 
cal form. 


BISHOP MANT. 


« By Babel’s streams we sat, and wept ; 
Our thoughts, O Zion, dwelt on thee; 
Meanwhile our harps, in silence, slept 
Aloft on many a willow tree. 
* For they who led us far away, © 
With taunts inflam’d our bitter wrongs ; 
‘ Come, sing,’ they cried, ‘ a mirthful ta : 
Come, sing us one of Zion's songs,’ 
Remote from Zion's holy hill, 
And slaves beneath a stranger king ; 
How shall we show our tuneful skill, 
And how Jehovah's anthem sing ? 


*« O Salem, lovely Salem, thee 
If e’er my heart forget to love ; 
Then may my hand forgotten be, 
That wont the warbling strings to move ; 
*“ And may my tongue its utterance cease, 
If I omit thee in my joy ; 
Or other theme than Ss peace 
My rapture’s loftiest strains.employ. 
* Remember, Lord, on Edom's race, 
The wrongs of Salem's fatal day: 
* Down, down,’ they shouted; ‘ from the base, 
Down, down to earth, her glories lay ! ' 
“ Proud child of Babel! blest is he, 
Blest, shall seize, by God's decree, 
And dash thy infants on the ground. 


MR. TURNER'S ADAPTATION, FROM MR. BULLEN. 
“ Proud Babylon's waters among, 
We grieved, lovely Sion, for thee ; 
Our harps on the willow trees hung, 
As sad and as silent as we. 
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« Then they who occasion’d our wrongs, 
And still would our sorrows affront, 
Bade us sing one of Solyma’s songs, 
As late, in her courts, we were wont. 


*“ Our voices how can we prepare, 
Jehovah's great acts to proclaim ? 
His mercy and truth to declare, } 
’"Mongst strangers who know not His Name ? 
* Yes, Solyma, thee have I loved ; 
If I love not thy palaces still, 
May my tongue in my mouth be unmoved, 
My right hand be bereft of its skill.” 


MR. DALE. 
“ By Babylon’s proud stream we sate, 
And tears gushed quick from every eye ; 
When our own Zion's fallen state, 
Came rushing on our memory ; 
And there, the willow groves among, 
Sorrowing our silent harps we hung. 
“ For there our tyrants in their pride 
Bade th’ exulting strain ; 
And our remorseless spoilers cried, 
‘ Come breathe your native hymns again ;’ 
Oh how, in stranger-climes can we | 
Pour forth Jehovah's melody ? 
** When thou, loved Zion, art 
Let this unworthy hand decay! 
When Salem is remembered not, 
Mute be these guilty lips for aye! 
Yea! if in transport’s liveliest thrill 
Thou, Zion, art not dearer still? 
« Think, Lord! on Edom, and repay’ 
Her cruel hate with equal woes ; 
Think, how on Zion’s fatal day, 
Her ruthless sons invoked our foes ; 
Haste! haste! the lordly towers o’erthrow, 
And lay proud Salem’s bulwarks low. 


sag ter of Babel! doomed ere long 
retributive hour to mourn; 
Blest be the man, who Zion's wrong 
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Blest he, who grasps thy serpent-brood, <a 
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258 The Pleasures’ of Society. 
Ant. V. The Pleasures of Society; Poem. 8vo. 60 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1824. 


We are not aware that the world is in very particular want 
of the lesson which this poem is intended to convey. The 
eremitical life has few votaries among us; and our anony- 
mous author gains an easy, if not a glorious victory, over the 
admirers of silence and solitude. His object, however, is evi- 
dently a good one—to expose misantrophy, and to encou- 
rage contentment. And as far as this cah be ‘dorie in a 
desultory semi-didactic poem of fifty pages, his performance 
is entitled to commendation. The hts are more re- 
markable for simplicity than strength; but the versification 
is always easy, and ae vi s. © The lines to 
Freedom, which justly claims a place among the Pleasures of 
Society, give a fair specimen of the euthor’s manner : 
fair her golden wings 
O’er the wide earth, and ki ing brings, 
Preclaims her sacred cause to all bere 


"The struggling chaos of contending minds ; 
In even course man’s rival passions ruin, 
As circling planets round the ruling sun; 
Checked by firm equity and righteous sway, T. 
“The tyrant’s ruthless marth or people's lawless way. 
to loved Albion's fair and sea-girt isle, 
Gave the first token of her earliest smile ; 
From her white clifis commenced her glorious flight, « 
»Inyall the splendour of celestial light; 
man’s rights, equal justice own ; 
Took fram the slave Oppression’s galling chain, 
__ And made his bosom feel the y thought again.” P. 1%. 
It would be wrong to hold out the flattering prospect of 
popularity to the writer of this little poem; this work must 
take its chance the countless trifles of the day, and 
the chance is not much in his favour.. Hisjust.and unaftected 
sentiments would produce as much, if not more effect in prose 
than in poetry. fury for rhyme has had its day, and. is! 
gone; and it may be doubted, whether even the following 
pretty. verses, with which we take leave of our Pleasures! 
will..obtain half :the admiration which bestowed 
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And distant nations hail the welcome sound 
Of justice, which unites in one accord. 
oD ae King and the priest, the peasant and the lord; __ 
The social compact, which in union binds 
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Nares’s Sermons.. 257. 


 QOft fromthe social scene we.turm aside, 
Forealmerthoughts, at pensive-even-tide; 
cat fragrance 0 ew ring gale ; 
Whilgt p'es,the tganquil mind refection steals, 
nd every sense the soothing pleagure feels ; 
“We pause and think how good the Power above, 
How vast the merty of redeeming love. 
Each ower thet othe charmed ye, 
Each cloud: that passes in the golden 
(The leaf that quivers to the murmuring 
iti Tich: song, 
Ry wis echaing walecslong, | 
O'er the xapt soul a sweet enjoyment cast, 


Arr. VI. Sermons: on Faith. and-other Subjects. ‘Robert 
Nares, M. A. Archdeacon of ‘Canon 
Residentiary of Latchfield, and Rector of Allha , London 


Wall. 2 Vols. Bro. 9960 pp. 1825. 


Tue first seven Sermons’ in the before ‘us'ate’on the 
subject of Faith, The author has fully illustratedits nature and 
character; has shewn how essential a constant stability with- 
out wavering, is, to a true faith : the meaning and necessity of 
walking by bath so as to display its pprvencel fruits; and its 
power, as exhibited in a strong, influence over the mind, 
affording a support. in the greatest trials and temptations. 
Such is the outline of his subject, and it appears that the 
chief object in view was to maintain the practical nature of a 
true and: serving faith, in opposition to the idea ofits being 
a mere helief. rtion of the valuable notes 
appended to ‘the’ volume, Mr. Nares comments ‘upon the 
doctrine of Rothéram’s Essay, which he contends would 
make’ faith consist in a mere speculative belief.’ The ques- 
tion “is ‘obviotisly one ‘of terms; it ‘being beyond | 
that the word is’ used in some of Scripture to 
signify a mere ‘assent of the understanding; and in others, to 
comprehend the lively and practical influence of that assent. 
However, the author was led‘to take up the subject, con. 
ceiving that the true principle of Christian faith, as laid down. 
by the venerable founders of our church; was too > little recol- 

or understood at the present day. How far'this may. 
be the case among his own hearers, 
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own we should not have selected such a charge as generally 
applicable to the present time. ; 
But, however this may be, the discourses’are in them- 
selves extremely sound and instructive; there is not any 
retension to great Originality, nor (as we have often 
ad occasion to remark) is originality on such a sub- 
ject an essential qualification : many of the arguments, how- 
ever, are put in a very clear and forcible manner. In the 
first Sermon it occurs to us, that.a doubt may be entertained 
of the interpretation given to the passage Habb, ii. 4. which 
the author makes out to have a practical force, by putting it 
in this way ;—* It is the just who are to live by faith ; not all 
kinds of persons, just or unjust.” Hooker's admirable ser- 
mon on this passage, is not a little at variance with this in- 
terpretation. The Scriptural mstances of the efficacy of 
faith, are forcibly urged, and well illustrated, and we think 
the following passage will afford at once a good specimen of 


our author’s manner, and a clear statement of the grounds of 
faith, and its practical efficacy. Dera 


“ We see then how ignorant, as well as malicious, those persons 
have been, who at any time have censured the Christian grace of 
faith, as if it meant no more than mere credulity or eastmess of 
belief; a quality which it must be owned, is often found to reside 
in of the weakest intellect. The foundation of Scriptural 
faith on the contrary, is always supposed to be placed on sound and 
rational grounds of belief. In the days of the patriarchs, and under 
the Mosaic covenant, belief was usually founded on actual revelation 
from Heaven ; or at least some impulse of known inspiration. When 
our Saviour was on earth, its foundation was theevidence of his mira- 
cles and divine discourses, which gave sufficient cause for full re- 
tiance upon him, to all who saw or heard them with candour and 
attention. After that, it was the positive testimony of his Apostles 
and Evangelists, who witnessed what they had seen or known, and 
gave the strongest pledges for their truth. Since that time, belief 
in the Gospel rests upon the testimony of history, witnessed (as all 
history is) by human words or writings. But in addition to thes, 
it possesses proofs peculiar to itself, in the testimony of prophecies 
fulfilled, or yet to be accomplished ; with a ‘variety of conspiring 
evidences, of such a nature, that they who with the greatest dill- 
gence and acuteness examine into them, are generally the most prd- 

oundly convinced of their weight, authority and certainty... .} 
“ These are, or have been, the various causes of conviction: t 
which, if a person candidly attends, he cannot but believe. In all 
these ways therefore, a rational belief may be obtained: but whe 
ther it shall amount to faith in the true and christian sense, depends 
upon the character and behaviour of the believer. Belief existing im 
the mind, without producing any consequences, is wholly without 
my 3 or saving power. It is only when it leads to actions expres 
sive of unshaken steadiness and confidence, demonstrating a full 
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reliance on that which we have just reason to believe, that it de- 
serves the name of faith; and like the faith of Abraham, is accounted 
for righteousness. For this reason, probably, it was, that our Saviour, 
during his own ministry, required of those who wished to become 
his disciples, a sacrifice never afterwards demanded of converted 
persons ; namely, that they should forsake all and follow him ; they 
could not otherwise at that time give sufficient proof of their entire 
reliance upon him, and their unalterable confidence in his power and 
ess. St. James has told us truly, that “ Faith without works is 

ead ;" and the very first and most necessary work of faith is to 


show by your conduct, that nothing can change or shake it. P. 13. 
Serm. 1. | 


This explanation of our Lord’s requisition upon his fol- 
lowers, to forsake all, is very ingeniously adduced. The 
author continues, in his second discourse, to point out the 
efficient character of faith, as implying trust and confidence, 
by an examination of the onginal meaning of the expression 
in Heb. ii. 1, imeoraais, hich would have been much more 
consistently rendered “ confidence,” or “ firm assurance.” 
In support of this, he urges the authority both of our trans- 
lators, who have given that meaning in the margin, and of 
several other eminent writers and commentators. . Bisho 
Conybeare had remarked, that the substance of things hosed 
for would seem to mean the things themselves. So that the 
passage in its ordinary acceptation is imperfect in point of 
sense ; and we think a due attention to the original meaning 
would vindicate the Apostle from a charge which has some- 
times been advanced against this passage, as appearing to 
give a definition of faith, which is really no definition at all. 
According to the reading here supported, the definition is 
clear and complete. The whole argument of the sermon is 
very well laid together, upon the adoption of this inter- 
pretation of the text. : 

In the gd Sermon, against Wavering in Faith, the dif- 
ferent senses in which that expression may be applied are 
closely and practically distinguished, especially that irri- 
tation of an unsettled mind, adopting innovations in religious 
belief, and regarding novelty as if it were the test of truth. 
This very prevalent tendency the preacher ably combats. 
He mentions in a note, in illustration of this part of the 
subject, an interesting anecdote of Melancthon. When his 
mother became anxious respecting the topics then agitated, 
he advised her to continue to worship as, she had been used, 
and not to suffer her mind to be disturbed with controversies. 
‘“ Go on,” he said, “ to believe and to pray as. you.do, and 
have. done before, and do not disturb. yourself about the 
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disputes and controversies of the times.” The propriety of 
individuals rather relying upon the accumulated wisdom of 
the church than upon their own capricious judgment, is well 
urged, on the ground, that the pretence to a sounder judg- 
ment than that of the founders of the church, must obviously, 
be the most vain and presumptuous in the great majority of 
cases. 
We. must pass over the remainder of this set of Discourses 
without more particulars. We have already enumerated their 
leading subjects, and we strongly recommend them to the 
attention of our readers; especially the fourth, fifth and sixth, 
which are in continuation, on the text, “* We walk by faith, 
not by sight.” They were principally delivered in. Lincoln’s- 
Inn chapel, where the author preached, as assistant to the late 
Dr. Jackson, for nearly fifteen years. | 
The succeeding discourses are upon subjects of a mis- 
cellaneous description, several of them of a character in some 
degree new, but most upon topics often treated before. 
he 8th Sermon, on Public Worship, contains many 
good practical admonitions relative to the performance. of 
that duty; and the concluding topic, the too exclusive im- 
portance attached to preaching, leads the author to devote 
the next discourse to that particular point, and to show the 
absolute necessity of a corresponding disposition on the part 
of the hearer, to render any preaching useful or efficacious. 
In the 1oth Discourse, on Contentment, the preacher 
acknowledges the perfect exhaustion of the subject by Barrow, 
and imserts this discourse principally as having a connexion 
with his former discourses on frith. He urges the duty of 
resignation from the example of St. Paul’s contentment under 
his sufferings, and points out the necessity of a good con- 
science in order to real resignation. és 
Sermon iith is designed to set forth the consideration of 
love, rather than fear, as the prevailing motive under the 
Gospel. | 
_ Sermon eth. The most original and excellent composition 
in the volume is entitled, “On Imagination as an Aid to 
Religion.” There is, perhaps, no power or faculty of. the 
human mind, as the author observes, which has been less 
considered as subservient to religion. But he very heau- 
tifully and carefully points out the important share which it 
may have in the elevation of the soul towards heavenly things, 
when under due. regulation and restraint, He guards us 
against the evil use which may be made of it, and. the ex- 
travagancies into which it may lead the inconsiderate ; and 
recommends it only when the substantial requisite of a seund 
and rational belief is made to form the groundwork. 
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- Sermon 13th is of a politi¢al cast, treating very clearly and 
practically on the natural inequality of men in some respects, 
as distinguished from their natural equality in others. An 
appropriate topic before a common audience, especially where 
any tendency to insubordination may be apparent. 

e 14th Discourse is on the practical proof of true right- 
eousness, supposing the foundation to be laid in Christian 
faith. The 15th was delivered in Litchfield cathedral, on 
the day of the Coronation of His present Majesty ; and upon 
so hacknied a topic, if we say, that the preacher conveys 
some good udvice respecting the duty of subjects, in a plain 
and intelligible way, we shall be giving him credit for doing 
the utmost that can be done on such an occasion, Exactly 
similar observations will apply to the next discourse, entitled, 
“ The Protestant Religion the Blessing of Britain,” which 
was delivered in the same place, on the day appointed for a 
general fast, February 28th, 1816. National crimes, and the 
duty of national humiliation and repentance, are, of course, 
the topics ; which are certainly handled in an impressive and 
useful manner. 

The 17th Sermon was preached for the benefit of a district 
committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and it contains a serisible exposition of the merits and claims of 
the institution. We are sorry that Archdeacon Nares thought 
it necessary to introduce the Bible Society into the discus- 
sion: and still more, that he should have recommended it to 
the support ofhis hearers. But we entertain no hope of altering 
his ope upon the subject, and pass on to less debateable 

round. 
be A’ Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Stattord,” with which the volume concludes, is able 
and interesting. “ The Influence of Sectaries, and the Sta- 
bility of the Church.” is the title prefixed, and expresses the 
main design. The danger to which the church is exposed, 
from the prevalence and increase of Methodism, is the lead- 
ing topic: and the author, at the commencement, alludes 
briefly, to the similarity between ‘this sect and that of the 
Puritans. By the activity of that malignant body, our church 
was Once overthrown. But the Archdeacon observes, it fell 
only with the state; and he argues from the shortness of the 
period of its subversion, the completeness and suddenness of 
its restoration, and the eagerness with which on that event, 
the general opinion flew from the extreme of fanaticism, to 
the opposite excess of irreligion, that it is probable, no error, 
at contrary to sound religion or ‘reason, can long’ or effec- 
tually seduce the people of this country.” In this coriclasion 
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we certainly agree; but we own that such an event as a tem- 

rary subversion of the establishment in church and state, 
is one, which we cannot contemplate with much complacency, 
even if we admit that it would not be of long duration. We wish 
this part of the argument had been alittle extended, because we 
think it is applicable to the present. state of things, though in 
a different way from that in which our author has applied it, 
We agree with him, in trusting, that our church is able to 
maintain her ascendency ; and we are far from wishing to be 
thought Alarmists. Yet, if we agree with Mr. Nares, in 
thinking that the danger from the increase of methodism is 
often exaggerated, we do not mean to assert, that no dan- 
ger isto be apprehended ; but upon a comparison of history 
with the present circumstances of this country, we are ve 
strongly impressed with the persuasion, that the danger 
to be apprehended from modern fanaticism, is of a different 
kind, from that to which the church was exposed in the time 
of Charles I. The Archdeacon has well observed, that at 
that eventful crisis, the church fell only with the state. The 
church is, indeed, the same now as then; but what was the 
state at that period? Clearly, something essentially different, 
even its vital principles, from what itis now. The very rudi- 
ments of the constitution have undergone a change ; and we 
do not fear to hazard the assertion, that the overthrow of the 
church could never have happened, even with a king of much 
inferior abilities to those of Charles I. had the constitution, 
at that time, reached its present state of improvement. 

We will not, however, dwell any longer on this topic; but 
proceed to observe, that our author gives a very i and 
comprehensive view of the rise and progress of Methodism ; 
from which he deduces an argument of the strongest kind, 
tending to show the futility of the claim made by the founders 
~ Methodism, to an immediate inspiration by the Holy 

pirit. 

From the intrinsic excellence, and great importance of 
this argument, we must lay it before our readers, in the 
author’s words :-— 

_ “ About this time arose a circumstance so remarkable, as to be, 
im my Opinion, almost decisive of the whole question. George 
Whitefield, soon after his return from America, publicly declared his 
full assent to the strictest doctrines of Calvin, on tination 

election, which he always afterwards maintained. John Wesley, 0” 
the contrary, bad published his sentiments in favour of the opposite 
doctrines of Arminius, which he also continued to hold without varia- 
tuon ta the end of his long life. Had these men been contented to be 


received as mere human teachers, there would have been nothing 
uncommon or extraordinary in such a difference of opinion. But, 4 
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both chose afterward, to assume the style and manner of the Apos- 
tles; pretending, and perhaps in their enthusiasm, sometimes be- 
lieving, that their thoughts, words, and many of their most trivial 
actions, were suggested by the especial influence of the Holy Spirit, 
how can any one reconcile so remarkable a disagreement with those 
extraordinary pretensions ? Is God the author of confusion? Will 
the Holy Spirit teach one doctrine to one man, and the very contrar 
to another, both ially employed, in what they delighted to call, 
the Work of God? Is this credible? Is it even possible ? If not, 
we have, almost in the beginning of their history, this very strong 
reason for denying the pretensions of one, at least, of these teachers : 
and. as their claims were so similar, and supported by means so 
exactly alike, there arises immediately a strong suspicion, that we 
ought to deny the pretensions of both, Nor was this their only 
unportant difference in point of doctrine. 
ae this ara the division took e, which has ever since con- 
tinued, between the Calvinistic Methodists, under Whitefield, and the 
Arminian Methodists, under Wesley. And this sect esteemed so 
formidable, and in some respects appearing so, was, even under the 
government of its first teachers, a house divided against itself. As 
the doctrines of these two leaders differed, so did their discipline. 
Wesley, who appears from his first journals, to have been intimately 
connected with the Moravians, though he differed from them in 
some points, adopted and copied their discipline: by the assistance 
of which he much strengthened, as well as greatly extended, the 
union of his proselytes. Whitefield seems not to have digested any 
regular plan for embodying his Peale: but to have trusted more 
unplicitly to his own exertions, and the influence of his preachers. 

Nor is this difference in discipline so unimportant as otherwise it 
might appear, in two men who equally professed to be divinely com- 
missioned to restore and extend the true faith of Christ. It is cer- 
tain, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the Apostles, who were in 
truth, divinely commissioned and inspired, established one uniform 
mode of discipline in all the churches which they planted; the same 
or nearly the same, as that which was reverently preserved in all 
churches till the Reformation ; and which, at that period, removing 
a the corruptions which time had introduced, was most studiously 
and carefully continued by the Church of England. These modern 
Apostles, on the contrary, differed in their discipline as much as in 
some parts of their doctrine; so little appearance was there of the 
operation of the same spirit within them.” P. 295. 

it will be needless to offer any comments on this admirable 
and conclusive piece of reasoning. It deserves the serious 
attention of all who profess themselves members of our 
church, and most especially, we wish we could enforce the 
consideration of it on the attention of those whom it is un- 
fortunately least likely to reach, but on whom it would be of 
most importance to urge the argument. The author goes on 
to point out many other inconsistencies, which these modern 
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-Aposties betrayed, and which clearly tend to establish the 


former conclusion. And if these differences and oppositions 
are adecisive proof, that the founders of Methodism were 
not really under any especial influence of the Holy Spirit, 
yet more abundant os 8 are brought forward to show, that 
their disciples and followers exhibited still stronger marks of 
an influence at direct variance with that which we must 
ascribe to the Holy Spirit. ! 


“ The dangerous dream of inward feelings with which both White- 
field and Wesley were infatuated, has actually led thousands to des. 
pair; and still greater numbers to a vain, enthusiastic, and delusive 
confidence and presumption, little more favourable to the state of 
their souls than despair itself. Hence it is, that in all the narratives 
of these pretended saints, we read of deluded men, women and 
children, rolling on the ground, and groaning in all the agonies of 
despair, and then on a sudden, crying out, that they had received the 
gift of God, and were happy ; or falling down instantaneously, as in 
a fit, on hearing the exhortation of the preacher, and then declari 
themselves converted: instances which may be, paralleled com- 
pletely and abundantly in every history of enbuibtnben, quackery, or 
mposture ; but no where in the Scripture of God, nor in any genuine 
history of true religion.” P. 305. 

The author then makes many sensible remarks’ on ‘the 
gloom and despair too often produced by the Calvmistic doe 
trines: as well as the equally dangerous presumption induced 
by a fallacious feeling of enthusiastic confidence and assu 
rance, He comments in terms of deserved severity, on the 
— so often adopted of making condemned criminals 

ieve themselves converted, and go to their deaths rejoicing, 
with all their crimes upon their heads. But we must pass 
over a considerable part of the excellent advice given on 
these and kindred topics, with an earnest recommendation 
of these to all, espevially our clerical readers. bevaried 

The conclusion of the charge contains a caution against 
divisions, by up a feeling of hostilit 
against those of the established clergy, who maintain C 
vinistic doctrines. The author is far from having’ any bias 
to those doctrines himself; but he conceives a man may be 
a Christian without being of necessity either a Calvinist oran 
Arminian. He considers ade doctrines as not of fundamental 
importance ; he has no doubt that our articles were framed 
so that they might be subscribed with a good conscience, 
both by Calvinists and Arminians, and might be articles of 
union, not of separation. In this spirit of moderation,and 
these counsels of conciliation, we fully agree, so long as mere 
abstract doctrinal belief is the only point of disagreement. 
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But there seems to be an unfortunate a in human 
-nature) which renders it almost impossible to a belief. in 
the Calvinistic doctrines, unaccompanied: by the outward 
manifestations ‘of a sectarian spirit and irregularity. of con- 
‘duct. ‘That thetwo things need have nothing todo with each 
other,-we admit; yet in point of fact, they generally are in- 
separable concomitants. It is not against any body of our 
clerical brethren, that we maintain hostility, because they 
adopt the peculiar hypothesis of Calvin, but because they adopt 
practices inconsistent, with .the purity and dignity. of ‘the 
church, and external peculiarities not sanctioned by its. disci- 
pline.. Because, while they strenuously maintain their claim 
to being orthodox members of the church, they .do, in. fact, 
identify themselves both in spirit and conduct with the sec- 
tarists, and chiefly, because they form themselves into a sect, 
under the pretence of upholding the doctrines of the refor- 
‘mers; Which they acctise us of deserting ; and wish to con- 
stitute themselves the sole, genuine and uncorrupted body of 
the Church of England, 4 
They first form themselves into a. party, separate themselves 
by their own peculiarities, as well as external association, from 
the rest of their brethren, and then accuse the rest of their 
-brethren of forming a party — them., They complain of 
division and hostility, which they were themselves the first to 
commence; and from the fact that some of our reformers had 
individually a leaning to the Calvinistic theory, maiitain the 
very logical conclusion, that consequently the Calvinistic 
theory 1s an essential part of the genuine faith of the Church of 
England, It is evident, that upon precisely the same grounds, 
nearly all the ministers of the establishment, at the present 
day, are heretics, because they believe in the Newtonian 
system: of the universe ; since the reformers unquestionably 
believed in the Ptolemaic, and the g9 Articles, may be 
consientiously subscribed by believers im both.» 
have thus fairly and impartially discharged: our duty. 
We entertain the most sincere respect for Archdeacon Nares’s 
ability and labours, in support and defence of the church: 
and we see in all that he says, the operation of a perfect sin- 
‘cerity in upholding the doctrines of the church, and a stre- 
nuous zeal in reproving vice and immorality. It is im» the 
most perfect consistency with this respect, that. we have 
thought it incumbent on us to notice. what appear tous his 
errors, as well as to give our tribute of praise to hisnymerous 
-excellencies. iO Jag 
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Arr. VII. The Two Minas and the Spanish Guerillas.  E»- 
tracted and translated from a Work “ On Spain,” written by 
Captain H. Von Brandt, a Prussian Ofjicer, who served in 
one of the Polish Regiments attached to the French A 
during the Peninsular War. By a British Officer. 8vo, 
77 pp. Egerton. 1825. 


We do not understand the object of this publication: The 
editor declares that he has no intention to depreciate the 
services of Espoz y Mina. The author, whose work is trans- 
lated, appears to have desired nothing better than such a con- 
summation. We doubt whether either of the gentlemen has 
succeeded ; the real effect of the book is to lower the cha- 
racter of Mina; but at the same time to increase the general 
estimate of the merits of the Spanish Guerillas. There is one 


striking passage which we have great pleasure in extracting ; 
the remainder may be consulted by such as take an mterest 
friendly or hostile, in the adventures of our modern Jack the 
giant-killer, but it is of little historical or critical importance. 

“ If the strength of the contending parties was equal, that is, in 

the proportion of two to four, for otherwise the guerillas did not 
‘stand the test, they descended from their mountains, and, by nu- 
merous provocations, soon forced the French to seek them. .Aa 
ambush, placed with great caution, for the purpose of surprising the 
advanced guard, opened the day. Generally after the first attack, 
these enfans perdus sought the plain, and fell back upon the main 
body; which, as soon as it perceived our troops, raised a dreadful 
cry, and usually commenced a sharp fire, without paying any regard 
to the distance which might separate it from us. I recollect in- 
stances in which we pursued the terrible Mina from hill to hill, 
without firing a single shot, whilst his men uselessly expended several 
thousand cartridges. When the ground favoured the operation, the 
French always made an impetuous charge upon their opponents, 
who generally retreated after a feeble resistance. If, in the mean 
time, an opportunity presented itself of laying a snare for the: rapidly 
pursuing victors, it was seized, and every possible advantage taken 
of the ground, but, with their usual want of perseverance and 
courage. They then di among the mountains, and gene- 
rally, on the following day, distanced us by ten or twelve leguat 
No troops in the world would have been able to overtake them. 

* The enemy must have been infinitely superior in numbers, to have 
ventured to commence the attack upon us: and even in this case, 
they preferred enticing us to an ambush. Small elevations of 
ground lining the road, commanded by another row of hills at a short 
distance, frequently intersected by rugged hollows, to be 
their favourite resource. When we had thus fallen into the snare, 
which, considering the very peculiar formation of the ground, could 
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not be avoided in perhaps ten cases out of a thousand, at first some 
rijemen made their appearance on our flanks; the number of which 
gradually increased, and finally rendered a counter-movement on 
our.part necessary. This was generally the signal for the enemy's. 
attack; and we soon saw ourselves surrounded by an im- 
penetrable chain of riflemen, whose vast superiority in numbers 
drove our skirmishers back upon the column, on which a heavy fire 
was then directed from all points. Let any one imagine a corps-of 
from 1,200 to 1,400 men in a mountainous tract of country, in 
which the formation of the-ground is such as to preclude all possibi- 
lity of a regular movement, and which is intersected by deep ravines 
and hollow-ways occupied by the enemy, surrounded by» from 
6,000 to 7,000 insurgents swarming about them like bees, and he 
will be enabled to form a correct idea of the embarrassment which we 
were in the almost daily habit of encountering. If we advanced, the 
enemy retired, and the flanks and rear of the column were assailed ; 
which was also the case whether we attacked their flanks, or retired. 
Nowhere did we meet with resistance, but everywhere a shower of 
bullets ; nowhere a resolute opposition, but. from all sides a tre- 
mendous fire kept up just within gun-shot. After having fought for 
a length of time in this way, during which we had generally lost 
athird of our numbers, and left no means untried which offered any 
chances of repelling the enemy, it became necessary to think of 
effecting an escape. On our retreat we frequently found the country 
in a state of insurrection, and while the inhabitants obstructed our 
passage, we became surrounded, and even cut off, by means of 
owerful movements on our flanks, from every new line of march. 
fa column, thus situated, did not find the ground particularly 
favourable to its retreat, or if it was at the distance of more than one 
day's march from the main support, not even the best dispositions of 
its commander, nor the utmost steadiness and perseverance of the 
men, could save it. 

» It was precisely in this way that the attacks were made upon our 
supplies, only, that in general, (unless a very considerable escort 
made the attack problematical,) whole districts took up arms, dug 
ditches across the wood, and, by rolling down pieces of rock, ren- 
dered the defiles impassable. 

“ The author was once in an expedition of this kind, in one of 
the most impassable districts of the wild Pena golosa. The troops 
had done every thing in their power to oppose the enemy, on whom 
they had made at least forty attacks with extraordinary a 
But they began to flag, and instead of courageously ing t 
enemy, preferred concealing themselves behind rocks, and 
up an unprofitable firing. Nearly the whole of our officers were 
wounded. Colonel Pascal himself, the commander of the column, 
had his arm shattered. At last, by means of words and menaces, he 
‘assembled the greater part of the corps im a valley, where they were 
immediately surrounded by the Spaniards. Under a heavy fire, he 
cried out to the men with a stentorian voice, and them 
with their cowardice. °“ Vilains conscrits,’ he said, “ you have no- 
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thing ¢o lose but ‘your life, for you have already lost your honour 
contre ces | de brigands ; but cowards, like you, do not deserve 


even your life.” Hereupon, he took his pistals, which after the loss 
of his horse, he carried under his arm, ahd shot two monks whom 
he had surprised the day before. “ Now, go,” he then said to his men, 
«and let yourselves be killed and burnt: but whoever is a good 
Frenchman, let him follow me.” With a far-resounding en avant we 
rushed upon the Valencians, and succeeded, ‘after several’ bold 
attacks, in securing more rigger ced eran upon which we formed 
ourselves anew, and finally effected our escape from the enemy, 
The Poles, who were in this expedition, did not understand a word 
of Colonel Pascal's energetic speech, but his action had such an effect 
upon them, that they fought with unexampled bravery, | 
~~ «© Tt deserves to be mentioned, as a fine trait, that the troops, to 
whom the Colonel had not apa been known, (as he had only 
been dispatched from Xerta, of which place he was commandant, to 
conduct the expedition,) but whose esteem he had anes by his 
brave conduct, would not forsake him, when another bullet shattered 
his jaw-bone; they carried him upon their muskets, about two 
leguas, when the abatement of the pursuit allowed them time to 
construct a litter.” P. 68. 


— 


Art, VIL. 4 Letter to Charles Butler, Esq.of Lincoln's 
an Vindication of English Protestants from: his Attack 
their Sincerity in the ** Book of the Roman Catholie Church.” 

. By C. J. Blomfield, D. D. Bishop of Chester. 8v0i 24 pP: 


Mawman. 1825. 


In ont review of the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we directed the reader's attention to a passage in which th 
clergy and laity of the Church of England were accused 

notonous and most hypocritical infidelity. The subject, has 
been taken up by the Bishop of Chester; and we cannot 
refrain from transcribing his remarks upon a calumny whieh 
has excited universal astonishment. Without repeating» thé 
libel, which has already appeared in our pages, we proceed 


at onee to his lordship's dignified reply. 


“ Permit me, Sir, to ask, whether there be in any part of Dr. 
‘Southey’s book, a grosser attack, a more groundless aad tuitous 
‘cokmny, than that which is contained in this extract From our 
answer? You assume, as a matter of notoriety, that the great bod 
of the English clergy, ten or twelve thousand ministers of the Gospel, 
many of ‘them not less learned nor less sagacious than yourself, are 
rites ahd liars; that for the sake of preferment, no necesell) 
) Hing them, they set their solemn attestation to, that whi 
they donot believe to be true, and place their souls in jeopardy. 
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know not what answer can be given to such insinuations;as, th 
except a, positive and indignant denial, . What, other answer .coul 
your own. clergy give, Supposing we were to retert upon them the 
same charge ? They cou only declare, on the faith of Christians, 
that they firmly believe the doctrines which they profess; and. this 
we declare, in the most solemn and unqualified. manner, of our; 


“That the clergy of the establishment prevaricate and falsify for 
the sake of preferment, is a pe lage you will hardly advance 
in so many words ; and it is ac , which if you intend it to be 
general, may be disproved by an appeal to facts. You are probabl 
-not.aware, Sir, how many young men of respectable abilities an 

acquirements enter into the ministry of the church, who have. no 

rospect whatever of preferment, properly so called; who;haye. no 

ope of obtaining more. than a_ pittance, far inferior to, that which 
they might have obtained as tradesmen, farmers, or even as mecha; 
nics. Will ‘ou, Sir, seriously contend, that 50/, or 6o/. a year, is a 
bribe, sufficiently large and tempting to, induce a young man_of 
education and of serious, habits to set. his solemn, testimony, to the 
truth of that which he believes to be false? yet I could produce to 
you, in my own diocese, many instances of pious, able, and exem- 
plary clergymen, who are labouring in their vocation, and doing the 
work of an evangelist, for no greater sums than these. 

“ You have charget-us-with’prevarication:—it had been scarcely, 
if at all, more opprobrious had you termed us atheists; byt that is 
hard word, and open, undisguised abuse would have alarmed nid, 
who may bé taken off their guard by smooth easy inuendoes : 
“ His. words were softer.than oil; yet were they drawn :swords.” 

_* Be pleased to inform the world, Sir, for this.at Teast we bave a 
right to demand of you, what are the grounds: of your:insinustion 
against the English clergy? Have you taken your opinion of their 
insincerity and hypocrisy from their own declarations, from their 
discourses, from their writings in defence of religion? . Have you 
ever heard the sigh or shuddered at the smile of one of these Judases, 
whom you’ suppose to exist, in more than their due proportion, 
amorigst the ministers.of our church? Bring forth your proofs ; and 
let'them be stronger proofs than those which Dr. Milner has brought 
forward ; in'the mean time you surely do not quote, as an authority 
for'so grave ac the casual expression of one, who first apos- 
tatized from the Protestant, then from the Roman Catholic, and 
lastly from the Christian faith? What concord is there between 
Mr. Butler and Gibbon? of .at 

_* That there are no instances of clergymen, who subscribe, to, the 
Thirty-nine Articles with some degree of hesitation and doubt, .is 
more than I undertake to assert :, if there should even, be some,, who 
in question the grand they ight who are as 


cient in conscientiousness as they are in right belief,--nay,, should 
there’ be one or two who even ridicule. and, make; a, jest. of those 
articles which they have solemnly assented to-—-and by. virtue 
of that assent, hold. preferment amongst us-~still our Church. will 
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incur no reproach which is not applicable to yours, and to the pti 
mitive church itself, into which we know that ‘certain men: ~ 
unawares, who were before, of old ordained to this condemnation 
. « « « denying the only God and our Lord Jesus Christ.” But to 
question, ‘are these doctrines seriously and sincerely believed 
the great body of the present English clergy?’ we answer, un. 
hesitatingly, Yes: and we make the same answer in the namé and 
on the behalf of the laity; whether in or out of the established 
church, Upon these points there is no difference of belief between 
us and the great body of Protestant dissenters. Those who deny 
the doctrines in question, are in point of numbers, when weighéd 
against those who believe them, as dust in the balance: and you, 
Sir, can hardly be ignorant of this fact; unless it has been your fate 
to pass much of your time in the company of those, whose chief 
employment and delight it is, to attack revealed religion through 
the sides of the established church; to describe her doctrines as 
incredible, and her clergy as insincere; and so to bring the Gospel 
itself into disrepute.” P. 7. | 


This language can neither be misunderstood nor answered, 
Most sincerely must the Church of England and the whole 
body of Protestant Christians rejoice the possession. of 
such a champion as the Bishop of Chester. It was due to 
the cause at the present crisis, that her defenders should be 
found in every class, from the highest ranks of the eel 
to the humble parish priest. And the distinet and indign 
denial of Mr. Butler's assertion, is made with peculiar pro- 
priety by this distinguished prelate. The Roman Catholic 
accusation is fully and fairly met. The Protestant Church 
has pleaded not guilty; and if Mr. Butler is, unwilling, to 
appear in the character of a calumniator, he must subs 
tiate or retract his charge. sal 

Having answered the most offensive passage in the Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the Bishop of Chesterde 
clines exposing its other numerous faults. That task is it 
other hands, and will be accomplished to the satisfaction of 
the Protestant world. But the Bishop gives a sample of the 
manner in which he could execute the work, and the point is 
so important, and at the same time so ably stated, that we 
cannot pass it over. It relates to a subject which has been 


already noticed in our journal, Mr. Butler’s appeal to the 
creed of Pope Pius IV. 


“ For an exact account of that faith, you refer us to the creed of 
Pius IV. published in 1564, not as the act of a council, but in the 
form of a bull, and ever since that time considered as an accurate 
and explicit summary of the Roman Catholic belief. * Catholics, 
on their admission into the Catholic church, publicly repeat and 
testify their assent to it, without restriction or qualification. Awd 
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you give us the creed itself at length. Now the last clause but one 
m that creed is as follows: ‘I also profess and undoubtedly receive 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared by the.sacred canons, 
and councils, and particularly by the holy Council of Trent ; 
and likewise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all things 
iid thereto, and all heresies whatsoever condemned and anathe- 
matized by the church.’ 

“ Whatsoever therefore is declared and defined in any of the 
canons of the Roman Catholic church, or in the acts of any general 
council, not merely, though particularly, the Council of Trent, we 
may, by your own. avowal, consider to be an article of the Roman 
Catholic faith. This concession, I apprehend, involves consequences 
which you were either not aware of, or sup we should not dis- 
cover.. When the Couneil of Constance had determined that the 
cup should be taken from the laity, the Bohemians were so much 
dissatisfied that the Council of Basle restored it to them. Which 
council was infallible? Which decree is to be ‘ undoubtedly re- 
ceived?’ The Council of Basle in 1431, decreed that a General 
Council is above the Pope; but the Lateran Council in 1546, de- 
clared this decree to have been the source of corruption and abuse. 
The Council of Constantinople forbade the worship or reverence 
paid to images ; the second Nicene Council enjoined it; the Council 
of Frankfort prohibited it ; and it was finally re-established by the 
Council of Trent. But it must be confessed, that the e ion of 
Pius IV. admits of a happy latitude and ambiguity ; if this bi 
the creed to which all persons entering into the. ministry of your 
church are obliged to assent, since even the Roman Catholic divines 
themselves are by no means of one opinion, either as to the number 
or eerie of general councils, nor consequently of the ‘ things 
defined and declared’ by them, you are at least as likely as we are 
to Ke a great many clergymen who ‘subscribe with a sigh or a 
smile, 

“ May I not ask, without imputing to you individually tenets 
which you will be the first to disavow, whether it does not seem to 
follow, as a necessary consequence of your admission, that all true 
Roman Catholics must still believe that doctrine which has caused 
#0 much mischief in the world, that the Church of Rome may ex- 
communicate and depose kings, and extirpate heretics; for one of 
these rights was claimed for her by the Council of Trent, and the 
other by the fourth Lateran Council? Nor will it avail you to say, 
that these are merely points of discipline, not of doctrine; since 
the creed of Pius IY. says, ‘I profess, and undoubtedly receive all 
other things,’ not only ‘defined,’ but ‘ declared by the several coun- 
cils, and particularly by the holy Council of Trent.’ But why par- 
ticularly? if all general councils were infallible, and their decrees 
undoubtedly true, how is it that the Council of Trent can have a 
pre-eminence of orthodoxy? Indeed, Sir, you had better have kept 
in the back-ground that Creed of Pope Pius [V.; for I foresee that 
this comprehensive clause of it will involve you in very serious 
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“ The Council of Constance declared (Sess. 19.) ‘ that no> safe 
conduct given to a heretic, under any covenant whatsoever, by any 
person whomsoever, ought to exempt him from the judgment of the 
ecclesiastical judge, who may punish him, though he come into court 
relying on that safe conduct; and accordingly John Huss was con- 
denmed and burnt, in spite of the assurance which he had received 
from Sigismund of his safe passage to and from the council, Now. 
this, Sir, being a doctrine laid down by a general council, 

‘ profess, and undoubtedly receive '—‘ without restriction or qualifi- 
cation. If you remain true to your own rule, you must avow 
belief in some heretical, as well as some uncharitable doctrines, 
The Sirmian Council, convened by the Emperor Constantius, and 
approved of by Pope Liberius, pronounced im favour of the Arian, 
or Semi-Arian doctrines. Bellarmine says of this Council, that it 
is partly approved and partly disapproved ; an odd account to give 
of an infallible synod ; and not very consistent with the declaration 
in Pope Pius’s creed. It is true, that this council determined one 
thing at one time, and: another at another, and that Liberius re- 
pented of having persecuted Athanasius ; but repentance is not quite 
compatible with infullibility.” P. 20. 


Art IX. The Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto, 
Mimister of the General Police of France. With a Portrait. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. 2 vols. 218. Knight. 
1825. 


Tue original work, of which these volumes are a translation, 
has afforded employment in Paris, not only for the critics, but 
also for the Courts of law; and, in an action brought by the 
friends of the late Duke of Otranto, the publisher has been 
adjudged to pay a fine of five francs for every copy which he 
has sold, at to give up the name of the real Author of the 
Memoirs. The scape-goat on this occasion is said to have 
been M. Alphonse entinme, a gentleman of truly liberal 
and enlightened mind, open to all parties, and influenced by 
that one only which can apply the most weighty arguments 
to secure his conviction. His pen, like that of his great con- 
temporary and parallel, our own modern historian of the 
Reformation, has successively advocated all causes and all 
plas £30 and is pre , a8 Occasion requires, to contradict 
any which it has before espoused. Fouché, if he chose to 
commit his biography to alien hands, could not have selected 
a more fitting chronicler, nor one more thoroughly formed by. 
nature to understand and appreciate his character; nay, Wwe 
are prepared to say still farther, that Fouché could not have 
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seemed more veritable, even if he had told. lus own story for 
4 Por notwithstanding the suspicion which necessarily rests 
‘this work in ‘its present state, we are by no means In- 
dindd reject it toto, nor to deny its authenticity alto- 
ether, because we are in some degree compelled to surrender 
its claim to genuineness. That some Memoirs, written b 
penis are in existence, is admitted on all hands. That 
uchamp may have wholly or partially used these is very 
probable. The, main thread of his history, as here given, is 
undoubtedly true, and it is too much to suppose that all the 
are coined by imagination, | 
Without any farther comment then, we shall endeavour to 
aes readers in possession of the chief contents of these 
irs, having’thus far explained the reason which we feel 
for admitting of rejecting their authenticity. The opening 
ragraphs ‘convey no very inadequate impression of the 
partake of that calm meres which distinguishes the 
exordium of the History of the Peloponnesian war, nor of 
that dignified foxgettulness.of self which .is.the characteristic 
of the similar pages of our own immortal Clarendon. 
The who, in turbuléntand revolationary times, was solely 
indebted for the honours and power with which he was invested! and, 


in short, for his distinguished fortune, his-own prudence ‘and 


abilities ; who, at first elected a national representative, was) typon 
the re-establishment of order, an ambassador, three times a 
master, a senator, a duke, and: one of the principal directors of 
sate aSairs; this man would be wanting, to himself il, to abswer the 
calutypies of libellers, he descended to apology or captious refutations 
—he must adopt other means.. | 

* #°This man, then, ‘is myself. Raised by the Revolution, it is only 
to one, which foresaw, and might myself have brought 
bout; bit against which at the critical moment was unprepared, 
that I owe my downfall. | 
“This: fall has exposed me, defenceless, to the clamours’ of ma- 
lignity and the insults of ingratitude ;—me, who fora long time in- 
vested: with a mysterions and terrible power, uever wielded. it but. to 
calm the passions, disunite factions, and prevent conspiracies ;—me, 
whe was never-ceasingly. employed in moderating and. tempering 
power, in conciliating and amalgamating the jarring elements and 
¢ontlicting interests which divided France... No one dares deny that 
such was my conduct, so, long as [ exercised any influence'in the 
government or in the councils of the state. What have I, an exile, 
to oppose to ‘these furious enemies, to this rabble which now’ perse- 
cute me, after having grovelled ‘at feet? Shall I answer 
with the’cold declamations of the school, or with refined and ‘academic 
periods? Certainly not; I will confound them by facts’ and’ prootisy 
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by a true exposition of my labours, of my thoughts, both as a 
minister and a statesman; by, the faithful recital of the political 
events, and the singular circumstances, through which I steered in 
times of turbulence and violence. This is the object I propose to 
myself.” Vol. I. p. 1. 


These pretensions are not moderate, nor is the qualification 
by which they are succeeded more so, “ Let me not be con- 
sidered responsible either for the Revolution, its consequences, 
or even its duration.” Fouché, according to his own brief 
account of his entrance into the world, was the son of the 
owner of a privateer, and was at first destined for the sea, 
He was educated among the Peres de [ Oratoire, of which Bod 
he subsequently became a member; and the Revolution found 
him engaged in teaching, as Prefect of the College of 
Nantes. As he had not taken Orders, he held himself to be 
perfectly at liberty to become a free thinker, or a philoso- 
pher.” Under the sanction of the law, he married, at Nantes, 
with the intention of exercising the profession of the bar; and 
thus “being morally what the age was,”—‘* neither from 
imitation nor infatuation, but from reflection and dis 
sition,” he was nominated a Representative in the National 
Convention. 

His first introduction imto political affairs was in the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, where he connected himself with 
Condorcet and Vergniaud, the heads of the Girondines. He 
had previously been acquainted with Robespierre, of whom 
however he did not approve, and whom he early offended. 
He was one of the regicide majority which sealed the bloody 
fate of Louis XVI. and his apology for that vote (written 
after the restoration of Monarchy) 1s a fair specimen of the 


general soundness of his reasoning, and the lofty tone of his 
morality. 


* There was, however, one vote which is unjustifiable ; I will even 
own, without a blush, that it sometimes awakens remorse within me 
But I call the God of Truth to witness, that it was far less against 
the monarch that I aimed the blow (for he was good and just) than 
against the kingly office, at that time incompatible with the new 
order of things. I will also add, for concealment is no longer of 
avail, that it then appeared to me, as to so many others, that we could 
not inspire the representatives, and the mass of the people, with af 
energy sufficient to surmount the difficulties of the crisis, but oF 
abandoning every thing like moderation, breaking through 
restraint, and indulging the extremity of revolutionary excess. Such 
was the reason of state which appeared to us to require this frightful 
sacrifice. Jn politics, even atrocity itself may sometimes produce 4 
salutary effect.’ Vol. I. p. 14. 
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» During the Reign of Terror, while on a mission into the 
vinces, he was accused by Robespierre of oppressing the 
patriots, and tampering with the Aristocracy. Helng recalled 
to Paris, he ventured to defend himself from the tribune, 
and he knew, in consequence, that his proscription was 
signed. Tallien was for assassinating the Dictator, even in 
the Convention; but these were not the arms with which 
Fouché was accustomed to work. He admitted to his confi- 
dence three men, than which the annals of the Revolution 
record none more foully stained, Collot d’Herbois, Carnot, 
and Billaud de Varennes. Through their agency, he reduced 
Robespierre to a minority, even when he demanded their 
heads; and in the end led to his downfall, and to the great 
convulsion known as the Revolution of the gth Thermidor. 

The establishment of the Directory “ interested him in. 
“ the destiny” of Buonaparte, whose cannon had supported | 
the new Government; yet for three years, Fouché “ obtained,” 
even according to his own account, “ no employment, respect 
norcredit.” Barras at length offered him a second-rate place, 
which he refused: but he accepted a share in some Govern- 
ment contracts (fournitures), which laid the foundation of 
his subsequent enormous wealth ; and in return, previous 
to the 18th Fructidor, he warned Barras of his danger, by 
“suggestions” and “ prophetic conversations.” These were not 
without their price ; for, at the close of 1798, having declined 
all subaltern ao he stepped forward at once as Ambas- 
sador from the French to the Cisalpine Republic. 

Sieyes, it is well known, intended Joubert for the head of 
the “ social compact,” which he was labouring to establish. . 
Among other assistants, he wanted a firm and active Police ; 
and on the ist of August 1799, Fouché accepted the direc- 
tion of this most difficult branch of government, and entered 
upon it with the following views :— 

“ IT raised myself mentally above my functions, and felt not the 
least fear at their importance. In two hours I fully understodd all 
my official powers. I did not, however, fatigue myself with consi- 
dering the ministry intrusted to me in its minor details of arrange- 
ment. As things were situated, I felt that all the powers and abili- 
tes of a minister must be absorbed in the high police; the rest might 
safely be left to the chefs de bureau. My only study was, therefore, 
to seize with a steady and sure hand all the springs of the secret po- 
lice, and all the elements composing it. I first insisted that, for these 
essential reasons, the local police of Paris, called the bureau central 
(the prefecture did not then exist), should be placed entircly under 
my control. I found all the constituent elements in the most de- 
Plorable state of confusion and decay. The treasury was.empty, 
and without money, no police. I had soon money at my 
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by making the vice inherent in this great city contribute to the safety 
of the state. My first act was to put a stop to a tendency to in. 
. ‘i subordination, in which some of the chefs de bureau belonging to 
te active factions indulged themselves; but 1 judged it necessary not to 
Part ; introduce hasty reforms or ameliorations in the details. I restricted 
ui myself, simply, to concentrating the high police within my own cabi- 
“o net, with the assistance of an intimate and faithful secretary. I felt 
Fe that I alone should be judge of the political state of the interior, and 
ae that spies and secret agents should only be considered as indications 
‘gut and instruments often doubtful : in a word, I felt that the high police 
was not administered by memorials and long reports; that there were 
means far more efficacious ; for example, that the minister himself 
should one freee in contact with the men of greatest influence, 


. over all opinions and doctrines, and over the superior. classes of 
x ae society. ‘This system never failed me, and J was better acquainted 
q with France, veiled in mystery by means of, eral and confidential 
* communications, and by widely-grasping conversations, than by the 
3 heaps of written rubbish which continually passed, under my eyes. 
rE ie’ Thus, nothing essential to the safety of the state ever escaped me, as 
yb : will be proved in the sequel.” Vol. I. p. 67. 
pee One of his first and boldest steps was the suppression of 
a} § Clubs. He then manceuvred with the western Royalists, and 
fe ne tranquillized them by some treacherous emissaries, whom he 
i ee gained from their own body. The Press. was to be next 
< 1 attacked, but the death of Joubert at Novi paralysed the 
> Bae ae Directory for a few days. The insinuation in the following 
passage can scarcely be mistaken ;— 
Bas * T have questioned ocular witnesses respecting the event, who 
4 2 = seemed persuaded that the murderous ball was fired from a small 
Fe 4 country:honse, by some hired ruffian, the musquetry of the enemy 
‘fe ia not being within reach of the group of staff-officers, in the middle of 
‘ . which was Joubert, when he came up to encourage the advanced 
i : guard, which was giving way. It has even been said, that the shot 
} | 4 was fired by a Corsican chasseur of our light troops. But let us not 
a 3 endeayour to unravel a dreadful mystery by conjectures or facts not 
an a sufficiently substantiated, I leave you, Joubert! said Buonaparte, 
on setting off for Egypt.” Vol. I. p. 79. 
, aa With a sagacious foresight of the approaching change, 
age Fouché now ingratiated himself with the family of Buont 
oar - parte. He included Josephine in the number of those whe 
received secret assistance from gambling licences, 
t ‘ and he gave her with his own hands one thousand louis. 
é 4 Our limits will not permit us to detail the well known parti- 
i i culars of Buonaparte’s return, and the revolution the 


18th Brumaire. If little that was untold before is now 
related by Fouché, his account has, at least, the merit of great 
‘i life and vigour. It is corroborated by all the published de- 
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tails, and bears strong internal evidence of accuracy.* 
Buonaparte, he says, was too cunning to let him into the 
secret of his means, and thereby to place himself at the mercy 
of a single man; and well it was for his own interests that 
Buonaparte did so, at least if he thought of Fouché as 
Fouché thought of himself. 

« The revolution of St. Cloud would have failed had I opposed it ; 
it was in my power to mislead Sieyes, put Barras on his guard, 
and enlighten hier and Moulins; I had only to back Dubois 
de Crancé, the onl ee minister, and the whole would have 
fallen to the ground.” Vol. I. p. 97. 


We come now to the most interesting part of the work.— 
Marengo confirmed the reg which Buonaparte had seized, 
and he was only exposed to domestic treachery. It became 


therefore one of the chief objects of the Minister of Police, 


to a the First Consul’s person: the means upon which 
he fixed are sufficiently characteristic of the state of public 
morals, 


“ Luckily I had Josephine in my interest ; Duroc was not against 
me ; and the private secretary was devoted to my views. ‘This per- 
sonage, who was replete with ability and talent, but whose greedi- 
ness of gain very shortly caused his disgrace, always exhibited so 
much cupidity that there is no occasion to name him in order to point 
him out. Having the controul over the papers and secrets’ of his 
master, he discovered that I spent 100,000 francs monthly, for the 
pevose of incessantly watching over the existence of the First Consul. 

idea come into his head to make me pay for such intelligence 
as he might supply me, in order to furnish means of accomplishing 
the aim I had in view. He sought me, and offered to inform me 
exactly of all the proceedings of Buonaparte for 25,000 francs per 
month; and he made me this offer as a means of saving g00,000 
francs per annum, I took care not to let this opportunity slip, of 
having the private secretary of the chief of the state in my pay; that 
chief whom it was so requisite for me to follow step by step, in order 
to know what he had done, and what he was about. to do. The 
proposal of the secretary was accepted, and he every month very 
puactually received a blank order for 25,000 francs, the Sieger 
sum, which he was to draw out of the treasury. On my side, I had 
full, reason to congratulate myself on his dexterity and accuracy. 
But I took care not to starve the funds which I employed, in order 
to protect the person of Buona from any unforeseen attack. 
The palace alone dried up more half the resource of my 100,000 


. * We have been much struck by the close accordance of the «etails given by 
nae who was an eye-witness to many of the transactions, and had an intimate 
a of them all, with the account which is to be found in Rivington's 
si Register for 1800; a work which was compiled before the appearance of 
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francs, which were monthly available. In fact, I was by that mean 

accurately ized of all that was important for me to know; 
pow’ was enabled, reciprocally, to control the information of the 
eee Sel that of Josephine, and that of the latter by the secre- 
tary.” Vol. I. p. 161. 


The violence of Buonaparte’s temper is aang pourtrayed 
by many anecdotes, some of which must be true. Though owing 
his elevation in a great degree to the exertions of Lucien, as 
President of the Council of Five Hundred, their communica- 
tion soon afterwards was interrupted by scenes of intemperate 
On one occasion, threw on his brother's 
esk his portfolio of Minister, and disclaimed all future con- 
nection with “sucha despot.” Buonaparte, equally exaspe- 
rated, called his aides-de-camp on duty, and turned out the 
citizen who had forgotten the respect due to the First Consul, 
; Lucien soon after was sent as Ambassador to Madrid. 
. 5 On the receipt of the intelligence of the assassination of the 


Emperor Paul, Fouché found the First Consul grasping and 
twisting the despatch, while he walked about the room witha 
hurned manner and a haggard air. ‘“‘ What,” said he, “an 
Emperor not in safety in the midst of his guards!” Fouché 
pointedly drew his attention to the difference of habits in the 
south of Europe; but Buonaparte dwelt upon his own similar 
danger, and his thoughts plainly reverted to his escape from 
the infernal machine. “ He gave vent to his passion in ejact- 
lations, stamping of the foot, and short fits of rage. I never 
beheld so stnking a scene.” 

By a Court intrigue the administration of Police was soon 
afterwards annexed to the Minister of Justice, and Fouche —& 
received his dismissal. The reserve of money belongingto — 
the account of secret management, which he transferred to 
the First Consul on retiring, amounted to the enormous sum & 
of nearly 2,400,000 francs ; of this Buonaparte presented him 
with one half. 

Though nominally unengaged in administration, Fouché 
still received occasional employment ; and in 1802, he was ap- 
are one of a Commission to treat with the Swiss deputies. 

e was an observer of politics, and frequently was in open 
communication with Buonaparte; enough so to condemn 
what he terms “ his imprudent interview” with Lord Whit 
worth, and that act of “ exaggeration, indignation and rage,” 
the arrest of all English travellers, which he justly stigmatizes 
as an unprecedented violence against the Rights of nations. 
The following is his account of the murder of the Duke 
Enghien :— 


“ I was one of the first to obtain a knowledge of the mission of 
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Caulincourt and Ordener to the banks of the Rhine; but when I was 
informed that the telegraph had just announced the arrest of the 
Prince, and that the order to transfer him from Strasbourg to Paris 
was given, I foresaw the catastrophe, and I trembled for the life of 
the noble victim. I hurrie:| to Malmaison, where the First Consul 
then was; it was the 29th Ventose, (2zoth March 1804). I arrived 
there at nine o'clock in the morning, and I found him in a state of 
agitation, walking by himself in the park. I entreated permission to 
say a word to him about the great events of the day. “ I see,” said 
he, “ what brings you; I am about this day to strike a great and 
blow.” I represented to him that France and Europe 
would be roused against him, if he did not supply undeniable proof 
that the Duke had conspired against his person at Ettenheim. 
“What necessity is there for proof?” he exclaimed: “Is he not a 
Bourbon, and the most dangerous of all of them.” I persisted in 
offering arguments of policy calculated to silence the reasons of 
state. But all-in vain; he concluded by impatiently telling me, 
“ Have not you and your friends told me a thousand times, that I 
should conclude by becoming the General Monk of France, and by 
restoring the Boarhions ? Very well! there will no longer be any 
way of retreating. What stronger guarantee can I give to the Revo- 
lution, which you have cemented by the blood of a king? Its, 
besides, indispensible to bring things to a conclusion ; I am sur- 
rounded by plots; I must imprmt terror or perish.” In saying these 
last words, which left nothing more to hope, he. had approached 
the castle; I saw M. de Tallyrand arrive, and a moment after the 
two consuls, Cambac¢rés and Lebrun. I regained my carriage, and 
re-entered my own house in a state of consternation. 
4 “ The next day I learned, that after my departure a council had 
been held, and that Savary had proceeded at night to the execution of 
the unfortunate victim; atrocious circumstances were quoted. Savary 
had revenged himself, it was reported, of having missed his prey in 
Normandy, where he had flattered himself with having ensnared, by 
means of the net-work of the conspiracy of Georges, the Duke de 
Berri and the Count d’ Artois, whom he would have more willingly 
sacrificed than the Duke d’Enghien. Réal assured me that he was so 
little prepared for the nocturnal execution, that he had departed in 
the morning to go to the Prince at Vincennes, expecting to conduct 
him to Malmaison, and conceiving that the First Consul would finish 
the affair in a magnanimous manner. But a d'état appeared 
indispensible to impress Europe with terror, eradicate all the 
germs of conspiracy against his person. 3 
_ “ Indignation, which I had foreseen, broke out in the most san- 
Frinary manner. I was not the person who hesitated to express 
imself with the least restraint respecting this violence against the 
nghts of nations and oe “ It is more than a crime,” I said, 
“it is a political fault ;’ words which I record because they have 
repeated and attributed to others.” Vol. I. p. 263. 


Buonaparte was now Emperor; the Imperial power was 
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hereditary in his family, but having no issue male, he might 
adoptthe children or grand-children of his brothers. ell 
may Fouché say, that the “domestic situation” which he 
here sengee us, requires the pen of a Suetonius! “Are we 
to believe the disgusting tale, or to attribute it to the malig- 
nity of the writer's imagination. 

“ For a long time Napoleon was convinced, notwithstanding the 
artilices of Josephine, that she would never give him any progeny. 
This situation was calculated sooner or later to tire the. patience 
of the founder of a great empire, in all the vigour of bis 
Josephine, therefore, found herself between two rocks; infidelit 
and divorce. Her anxieties and alarms had increased since his 
accession to the consulship for life, which she knew was, only a s 
ping stone to the empire. In the interim, mortified by her sterility, 
she conceived a plan for substituting her daughter Hortense in the 
affection of her husband, who already, in a sensual point of view, 
was escaping from her, and who, in the hope of seeing himself born 
ugain ina son, might break the knot which united him to her; it 
would not have been without pain. On one side, habit; on the 
other, the amiable temper of Josephine, and a kind of superstition, 
seemed to secure to her for ever the attachment, or at least the 
attentions, of Napoleon ; but great subject for inquietude and anxiety 
did not the less exist. ‘The preservative naturally presented itself to 
the mind of Josephine ; she was even little on A in the execution 
of her plan. i 

“ Hortense, when young, had felt a great dislike to the husband of 
her mother ; she indeed detested him: but by degrees, time, age, and 
the halo of glory which surrounded Napoleon, and his attentions to 
yr ee ‘induced Hortense to pass from the extreme of antipathy 
to adoration. | Without being handsome, she was witty, s ing, 
replete with graces and talents. She pleased ; and the hiking became 
so animated on both sides, that it was sufficient for Josephine to 
affect the air of being maternally pleased, and afterwards to shut her 
eyes upon the matter, in order to secure her domestic triumph. 
‘The mother and daughter reigned at the same time in the heart of 
this haughty man. When, according to the mother’s views, the tree 
began to bear fruit, it was necessary to think of masking, by a sud- 
den marriage, an intrigue which already began to reveal itself to the 
eyes of the courtiers. Hortense would have willingly given her hand 
to Duroc: but Napoleon, looking to the future, and i 
trom that time the possibility of an adoption, wished to concentrate 
in his own family, by a double incest, the intrigue to which he was 
about to be indebted for all the charms of paternitv. Thence the 
union of his brother Louis and Hortense—a melancholy union, and 
which ended in rending the veil of deception. | 

** Mean time the wishes of all parties, with the exception of those 
ofthe new husband, were, at first, auspiciously fulfilled. Hortense 
gave birth to a son, who took the name of Napoleon, and on whom 
Napoleon lavished marks of tenderness, of which he was not believed 
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susceptible. This child came forward in the most charming man- 


ner; and by its features alone doubly interested Napoleon at the 
iod of his accession to the empire. No doubt he designed him 


from that time in his heart as his adopted son.” Vol. L. p. 269. 


“T recognize myself in this child!—-this boy will be worthy 
to succeed me; he may even surpass me!” were some of 
Buonaparte’s expressions. His hopes were early destroyed 
by the croup, which carried off its victim suddenly, and 
Fouché remarks, that he “ never saw Napoleon a prey to 
deeper or more concentrated grief.” , 

ough not unsusceptible of the attractions of women, 
no sentiment ever appears to have mingled in Buonaparte’s 
amours. Fouché has related an amusing anecdote, which, in 
order of time, we should have noticed before the last. While 
at Milan, the First Consul had been struck by the beauty of 
a celebrated Opera singer, and had commissioned Berthier to 
treat with and transport her to Paris. Her establishment was 
sufficiently splendid, 13,000 francs ae month. To avoid scan- 
dal, and to escape the jealous vigilance of Josephine, Buona- 
parte’s visits were abrupt and clandestine ; and the haught 
and impassioned Italian felt but little honoured by an attach- 
ment of which her lover avowed himself to be ashamed. ' 
Though invulnerable in the field of Mars, Buonaparte under- 
went the common lot of mortals in that of Venus, and his frail 
mistress atoned for his inattention in the embraces of Rode, 
a violin player. 

“ While these intrigues were going on, Buonaparte one day told 
me that he was astonished, with my acknowledged ability, that I did 
not conduct the police better, and that there were circumstances of 
which I was ignorant.—* Yes,” I replied, “there are things of which 
I was ignorant, but of which I am so no longer ; for instance, a little 
man, muffled up in a gray great coat, often issues, on dark nights, 
from a back door of the Thuilleries, accompanied by a single atten- 
dant, mounts a shabby vehicle, and proceeds to ferret out a certain 
Signora G-——; that little man is yourself; and the misjudging 
vocalist sacrifices her fidelity to you in favour of Rode, the violin- 
player.” At these words the Consul, turning his back upon me and 
remaining silent, rang the bell, and I withdrew. An aide-de-camp 
was commissioned to perform the part of a black eunuch to the un- 
faithful fair one, who indignantly refused to submit to the regulations 
of the seraglio. She was first deprived of her establishment and pen- 
sions, in hope of reducing her to terms by famine ; but deeply in love 
with Rode, she remained inflexible, and rejected the most brilliant 
offers of the Pylades Berthier. She was then compelled to quit 
Paris; she first retired into the country with her lover; but after- 
wares both made their escape, and went to Russia to recruit their 
fortune.” Vol. 1. p. 200. 
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Memoirs of Fouché. 
Immediately on his elevation to the Imperial dignity, 


‘Buonaparte re-appointed Fouché to the Ministry of Police, 


and on the creation of the new Nobility, invested him with 
the title of Duke of Otranto. Of the machinery of his office 
he does not tell us enough to satisfy curiosity, though amply 


‘enough to convince us of the iniquity and baseness whi 


conducted it. He had salaried spies im all ranks and. orders 
of both sexes, at 1,000 or 2,000 francs per month, according 
to their services. Their Reports were delivered in writing, 
and were laid before the Emperor every three months, bo 
in order to prevent any double employment, and also that 
the benefits conferred on the State might receive fitting re- 
ward either by pay or places. In the department of foreign 
Police, individuals were purchased or pensioned and com- 
missioned to reside in a principal town. The State pn- 
sons, the gendarmerie, the granting of passports, were under 
the control of the Minister of Police, and save the Old man 
of the Mountain, or the Chief of the Brothers of the Ros 
Cross, no single person ever appears to have wielded i 
terrific secret engines as Fouché. This establishment ne- 
cessarily demanded several millions, which were provided b 
means equally good and honourable with the object whi 
they were destined to support; namely, by taxes on gam- 
bling and prostitution, the officer, superintendent- 
poner: of gaming houses, extended his paternal care over all 
the chief towns of the empire, and farmed the receipts for 
arent of 14 millions yearly, besides a payment to the Mi- 
nister of Police of 3,000 francs per day. So unlimited was 
the power of this corrupt and debasing espionage, that where- 
ever four persons had met together, eyes and ears in the pay of 
Fouché were believed to be present, and there was nota 
hearth in Paris, perhaps, nor many within the borders of 
France, into which his agents did not in some form or other 
insinuate themselves. 

At his Coronation, notwithstanding the presence of the 
Pope, Buonaparte, with his own hands, placed the crown on 
his own head. On visiting Italy for the same purpose, he 
was so forcibly struck by the magnificence of Genoa and the 
delices of the neighbourhood, that he exclaimed, “ This is, 
indeed, worth a war.” The descent upon England was now 
the great object of his thoughts. To land seemed his only 
difficulty: this once accomplished, London was a sure prey, 
and there a popular party would easily be raised to sate 
the Government. “ All our secret information,” adds Fouche, 
*“* shows us the feasibility of it.” Yet a few pages farther, 
however, he admits that the invasion of Bayaria, with which 
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the Austrians commenced the new continental war, was 
« a fortunate diversion,” for the Emperor; that “ it saved 
his maritime honour, and probably preserved him from a 
disaster which would have destroyed both himself and _ his 
nascent Empire. There is no inconsistency in these passages, 
for Fouché plainly considered the channel to be impassable. 
It is worth while to see what were Buonaparte’s objects in 


England. 


‘ « Tt was a revolution in earnest which Buonaparte wished to 
effect in England; he thirsted with a desire to strangle the liberty 
of the press, and the liberty of parliamentary discussion. Induced 
to wish for the moment when he could behold that island in her turn 
delivered up to the horrors of a political revolution, he sent envoys 
there, who deceivéd him as to his actual condition. I told him a 
hundred times, that England was as powerful by the effect of her 
institutions as of her naval force ; but he preferred believing the repre- 
sentations of interested spies. It was.in the hope of causing internal 
dissensions to explode, that during the year 1811, he chiefly occupied 
himself with the project of entirely excluding English commerce 
from the Continent. His emissaries did not fail to attribute the dis- 
tress of the manufactures if that kingdom to the continental blockade, 
as well as the numerous bankruptcies, which, during the course of 
that same year, struck deadly blows at the stability of English credit. 
They announced the approximation of serious tumults ; and main- 
tained that England could not much longer support a state of war, 
which cost her more than fifty millions sterling. 

“ In fact, tumultuous meetings of work-people without work broke 
out in Nottinghamshire. The mutineers assembled in organized 
bodies, burnt or destroyed the looms, and committed all kinds of 
excess. ‘They described themselves to be under the orders of a Cap- 
tain Ludd, an imaginary personage, whence they derived the name of 
Luddites. The Emperor considered this in the light of a national 
wound, which it was his policy to enlarge, like that of Ireland. Ina 
short time, indeed, the system of insurrection extended its sphere of 
action, and involved the neighbouring counties of Derby and Lei- 
cester. It was affirmed in the cabinet of Napoleon, that persons of 
note were not strangers to the commotion, and were even its insti- 


gators.” Vol. IT. p. 65. 


Mack was corrupted and surrendered Ulm. Almost all the 
Austrian staff-officers were virtually gained over to the 
French, and the Coalition melted away. But the great 
disaster at Trafalgar checked Buonaparte’s joy. He was 
upon the Vienna road when the fatal despatch arrived. 

rthier who was seated at the same table with him, read it 
first, but not daring to present it openly, he pushed it gra- 
dually with his elbow under his eyes. Buonaparte hastily 
glanced through its contents, and- starting up full of rage, 
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cried, * I cannot be every’ where!” His agitation was ex- 
treme, and Berthier despaired of tranquillizing him. 

It was on the death of Hortense’s boy that Buonaparte is 
said to have first thought of his divorce from Josephine, who 
already, as it seems, might have sued for a restitution of con- 
jugal nghts. Fouché either prompted or seconded his ineli+ 
nation by a written memoir, suggesting the necessity of 
another marriage ; and then having sounded and discovered 
the Emperor’s intentions, he took upon himself, unbidden, to 
communicate them to Josephine. She received the intelli- 
gence with profound agitation; and on the following day a 
passionate and affecting explanation took place between the 
principals. Buonaparte disowned Fouché, but refused to 
accede to Josephine’s request for his dismissal. She then 
proposed a fictitious pregnancy; but the wily Minister had 
anticipated even the resource, and she was forced to relin- 

uish it, when Buonaparte showed her from the Police reports, 
that the possibility of such a fraud had already been bruited 
abroad. It was not, however, till the successful termination 
of the campaign at Wagram, that Buonaparte’s resolution was 
finally wowed ; and when he informed Josephine of it at a fete 
a tete dinner, she fainted away. The new marriage was the 
forerunner of Fouché’s second disgrace. The particulars 
which he gives of the avant negociations with the Courts of 
Petersburgh and Vienna, are full of interest; but we have 
not room to extract them. Itis more to our purpose to show 
Fouché’s individual feeling: “ Gifted with what is called 
tact, I had a secret presentiment that my ministerial power 
would not long survive the new order of things.” ‘ I was also 
firmly convinced, that he would never pardon my having, of 
myself, raised an army, forced the English to reimbark, and 
saved Belgium.” He had done still more, he had employed 
an agent without Buonaparte’s knowledge, to sound the 
English minister as to peace. The Emperor was similarly, 
employed at the same time; and the Marquis Wellesley. 
Te gee treachery from the double propositions, refuse 
both of them. Buonaparte unravelled the mystery, and taxed 
Fouché in full Council, with making peace and war without 
his privity. He was peremptorily dismissed, and replaced by 
Savary. The following were his consolation under dis- 
grace 

“* I should certainly have made a prediction rather premature, b 
recalling the words of the prophet: ‘In forty days, Nineveh 
be destroyed ;" but I might have predicted, with confidence, that 


in less than four years the empire of Napoleon would no longer exist.” 
Vol. I. p. 357. | 
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« | confess, that there never was a more despotic police than that 
whose sceptre I grasped ; but will you not also it that there 
never was a more protecting police under a military government ; 
more adverse to violence; more gentle in the means by which it 

ed the secret recesses of domestic life, and the operation of 
which was less obnoxiously obvious ? Will you not, therefore, admit, 
that the Duke of Otranto was beyond a doubt the most skilful and 
the most moderate of all Napoleon’s ministers?” Vol. IT. p. 2. 

« During my recent humiliations, and during my great misfortunes, 
can I forget that. 1 was once the supporter and supervisor of an im- 
mense empire; that my disapprobation only gered its sub- 
sistence ; and that it ran the risk of tumbling to pieces whenever 
withdrew my sustaining hand? Can I forget, that if by the effect of 
a great re-action, and of a revolution which I foresaw, I again re- 
possessed myself of’ the scattered elements of so much greatness and 
power, that the whole vanished like a dream? Yet, nevertheless, 1 
was considered as far superior, in consequence of my long expe- 
rience—I may add; perhaps of my sagacity—to all those, who, during 
the catastrophe, suffered the power to escape.” Vol. II. p. 3. | 


An Imperial decree in 1813, constituted Fouché Governor 
of Rome. Before he set off, Buonaparte demanded all his 
secret correspondence and confidential orders. These he 
concealed before the arrival of Berthier, and the commission 
which was sent to obtain them; and having amused the 
messengers by the surrender and examination of some unim- 
seo documents, he sent them back to meet the rage of 

uonaparte, who instantly pronounced, that they had been 
tricked, that they were imbecilles, that Berthier was no better 
than an old woman, and that he had suffered himself to be 
mystified by the craftiest man in the Empire, 


“ The next day at nine o'clock in the morning, having concerted 
my plan, I hastened to Saint Cloud, and there presented myself to 
the grand maréchal of the palace. ‘ Here I am,’ said I to Da : 
‘lam prompted by the most urgent interest, to see the Emperor 
without delay, and to prove to him, that I am very far from de- 
serving his cruel mistrust, and unjust suspicion. Tell him, I entreat 
you, that I am waiting in your closet, till he deigns to grant me 
a few minutes audience.’ ‘I will go instantly,’ replied Duroc, ‘ and 
Tam very glad to see that you have mized a little water with your 
wine.” Such was the exact phrase he used, and it squared with the 
idea which I wished to give him of my deportment. Duroc, return- 
ing, took me by the hand, led me forward, and left. me in the 
Emperor's closet. From the first aspect and deportment of Napo- 
leon, I guessed what was passing in his mind. Without giving me 
time tu say a single word, he embraced me, flattered me, and went 
€ven so far as to testify a kind of repentance for the dissatisfaction 

had expressed with regard to me; then, with an accent which 
seemed to say that he himself offered me a pledge of reconciliation, 
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he concluded by requiring, and, in short, demanding his correspon. 
dence. ‘ Sire,’ I replied with a determined tone, ‘ I have burnt it.’ 
‘ That is not true; I must have it,’ replied he, with compressed 
vehemence and anger. ‘ It is reduced to ashes’—‘ Withdraw!’ 
These words were pronounced with a scowling motion of the head, 
anda withering look. ‘ But, Sire’—* Withdraw, I say!’ This was 
repeated with such emphasis as to dissuade me from staying. I held 
ready in my hand a brief memorial, which I laid on the table ag 
I retired; an action which I accompanied with a respectful bow. 
The emperor, bursting with anger, seized the paper, and tore it to 
pieces.” Vol. LI. p..18. 


To the farther threats of the Emperor, Fouché returned, 
through Berthier, the following reply :—‘ Tell him, that 
I have been accustomed, for these five-and-twenty years, to 
sleep with my head on the scaffold; that I know the extent 
of his power, but that I do not fear it; and add, that if he 
wishes to make a Strafford of me, he is at full liberty so to 
do.” The resemblance of this ex-Sir Richard Birnie, to the 
wronged and murdered Wentworth, cannot fail to occur to 
every reader. Discretion, however, mingled with his valour; 
and after really sending, or perhaps only mentally frami 
this magnanimous message, he took post for the frontiers, an 
sought refuge in Florence. Even here he considered himself. 
unsafe, and he embarked at Leghorn for America. But oh! 
lame and impotent conclusion! a violent sea-sickness, which 
“ loaded his bosom and tore his entrails,” drove him In 
on land, and induced him to refuse the generous offer of an 
English captain, who promised to convey him to our island, 
assuring him, “ at the same time, such attention and an- 
tidotes, as would secure him against the return of sea- 
sickness.” 

He now resolved to commit himself to the protection of 
the Grand Duchess Elise, Buonaparte’s sister. Through her 
he forwarded a penitential letter to the Thuilleries, offered to 
exchange his papers for an indemnity for all past acts exe- 
cuted under Buonaparte’s orders, and requested permission 
to retire to Aix. The bargain was readily struck, and Fouché 
was again out of danger, 

Ennui pursued him to his retirement; and a feeling, which 
he well describes as “ the inveterate custom and desire to 
know every thing,” still haunted him. To gratify this 
craving he arranged a regular correspondence, and established 
a sort of counter-police. By this he learned the particulars 
of the disgrace of the King of Holland, Lucien, and of Pauline 
Borghese, the favourite sister of Buonaparte. Fouché de- 
scribes Pauline as beautiful, full of levity, inconsistency and, 
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laxity of morals, without talent, but not without some smart 
ness and information. She was first married to Le Clerc, 
whom she hated; and being ill, and refusing to follow her 
husband on his expedition to St. Domingo, she was carried, 
by Napoleon’s orders, in a litter on board the admiral’s ship. . 
On Le Clerc’s death she returned to Paris; and here her 
shameless and unmeasured profligacy for awhile impaired 
her health, but the remedies to which she was compelled to 
have recourse seemed to increase her beauty. The rest must 


be told by Fouché himself. It is a companion piece to the 
tale of Hortense. ) 


“ Desiring nothing but unrestrained and unlimited enjoyment, 
but dreading her brother and his rough severity, Pauline formed 
a project, in conjunction with one of her women, of subjecting 
Napoleon to the fall dominion of her charms. She employed so 
much art, and so much refinement for the purpose, that her triumph 
was complete. Such was the intoxication of the despot, that more 
than once his familiars heard him exclaiming, on emerging from one 
of his fits of transport, that his sister was the most beautiful of the 
beautiful, and, in short, the Venus of the age. Her beauty, how- 
ever, was only of a masculine description. But let us lay aside 
these portraits, which are more worthy of the pencil of Suetonius and 
Aretin, than of the graving tool of history. Voluptuous chdleau de 
Neuilly ! magnificent palace of the Faubourg St. Honore! if your 
walls, Vike those of the palaces of the kings of Babylon, could reveal 
the truth, what licentious scenes would you not depict in characters 
of exaggerated size! : 

“ For more than a year the infatuation of the brother for the 
sister maintained its dominion, although unaccompanied by passion ; 
in fact, no other passion but that of dominion and conquest could 
master that haughty and warlike spirit. When, after the battle of 
Wagram, and the peace of Vienna, Napoleon returned in triumph to 
Paris, preceded by the report of his approaching divorce with 
Josephine, he went that very day to his sister, who was in a state of 
agitation, and the most conscious anticipation of his retusn. Never 
had she displayed so much love and adoration for her brother, 
I heard her say on that very day, for she was not aware that there 
was any mystery to be preserved towards me, “ Why do we not rule 
in Egypt? We might then act like the Ptolemies ; I might divorce 
my husband, and marry my brother.’ I knew her to be too unin- 
structed to conceive such an idea herself, and immediately detected 
in it an ejaculation of Napoleon. 

“ The bitter and concentrated disappointment which Pauline felt 
may be conceived, when some months after that time she saw 
Maria Louisa, adorned with all her native frankness, make her 
appeatance at the nuptial ceremony, and take her seat on the throne 
by the side of Napoleon. The imperial court then underwent 
® thorough reform in its habits, its morals, and its etiquette; the 
teform was complete and rigorous. From that moment the licentious 
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court of Pauline, was deserted; and that woman, who united all the 


weaknesses to al! the graces of her sex, considering Maria Louisa 
in the light of a fortunate rival, conceived a mortal jealousy against 


. her, and nourished the most intense resentment in the recesses of 


her heart. Her health was impaired by it. By the advice of her 


‘physician, she had recourse to the waters of Aix la Chapelle, as 


well for the purpose of recovery, as for that of escaping the ennui to 
which she was a prey. Having undertaken ber journey, she passed 
the line of direction in which Napoleon and Maria Louisa were 
travelling towards the frontier of Holland. There compelled to 
appear at the court of the new empress, and eagerly seiaing an 
opportunity of insulting her as much as possible, she went so far as 
to make, behind her back, while she was passing through the salen, 
a sign with her two fingers, and that accompanied by an indécent 
tittering, which the common people apply, in their gross stile of 
derision, to credulous and deluded husbands. Napoleon, who wit- 
nessed and’ was shocked by the impertinence, which the reflectién 
of the mirrors had even revealed to Maria Louisa, never forgave his 
sister; she that day received an order to withdraw from court. 
From that time, disdaiping submission, she preferred. to live 
exile and disgrace, till the period of the events of 1814, a per 

which restored her past affection, and proved her fidelity to the mis 
fortunes of her brother.” Vol. IT. p. 34. arte 


The forced abdication of the throne of Holland 
Fouché the first idea of the possibility of one day saving the 
ares by means of an abdication imposed on him who 
might, by his extravagance, compromise its ee eet and 
this was almost at the moment in which Buonaparte’s 
power appeared to be most firmly rooted by the birth of % 
son. Fouché imforms us respecting this event, that Mara 
Louisa’s labour was horribly protracted, that the accourheim 
was bewildered, that the child was concluded to’ be deid, 
and that he was only recovered from his lethargy’ by’ the 
effect of the repeated discharge of a hundred pieces of artillery. 
He does not appear to know, that there is the highest ‘av- 
thority for believing that the lives both of the motheérand the 
child would have been forfeited, had it not been for the pre- 
sence of mind and the decision of Buonaparte himself. 

On the eve of the war with Russia, in the autumn of 18712, 
Fouché, impatient of his exclusion from the theatre in which 
were framing the great events which his sagacity anticipated, 
obtained permission to reside on his own estate, the Chateau 
de Ferriéres, about six leagues from Paris. Here he watched 
the coming storm with gloomy foreboding, and havi 
drawn up a memorial, strongly representing the impoli¢cy 
the war, he requested an audience at the Thuilléries, and 
delivered it in person. He was received. not ungraciously. 
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Buonapatte promised to read his memorial, with the previous 
sition of which he showed himself to be acquainted, 
to the astenishinant-of Fouché, who, for the first time, per- 
ceived -that his system of espionage had been otdaped: in 
turn, and suceessfully against himself. Buonaparte added 
a few. characteristic sentences. “ How can | help it, if an 
excess of power leads me io assume the dictatorship of the 
world?” ©“ My destmy is not accomplished: I must finish 
that which is but as yet sketched. We must have an Eu- 
ropean code, an European Court of cassation ; the same coins, 
the same weights and measures, the same laws: I must 
amalgamate all the people of Europe into one, and Paris 
must be the Capital of the world.” | | 
The Russian agent, Prince Ozernitscheff, appears to have 
been one of the most able diplomatists of his time. Hand- 
some in his on, and winning in his eddress, -he relied 
much upon his diaisons of gallantry as sources of information. 
the ‘treachery of a clerk of the Bureau des Mouvemens, 
o afterwards expiated his erime on the seaffold, Czer- 
nitscheff obtained a memorandum of the intended movements 
of the French army. Some suspicion arose, and the clerk 
was arrested. Czernitschefl left Paris with precipitation, 
and having five or six hours start, he passed the bridge of 
Kehl, just as the telegraphic order for his arrest reached 
Strasburgh. He had not time to destroy his papers, the 
discovery of which betrayed an extensive amatory-political 
correspondence. It also brought to light an unsuspected 
fact, that even from the date of the interview at Erfurt, the 
Russian Cabinet had foreseen the possibility of a rupture: 
Romanzoff then justified his temporizing complaisance to 
Buonaparte by the pointed and remarkable words, Ji faut 
fuser, We must wear him out. 
It was not until the conclusion of the armistice which 
sneceeded the battles of Bautzen and Wartchen, that 
Fouché was again employed, and even then it was plain that 
Buonaparte’s great object was to keep him at adistance from 
Paris, where he ed his intrigues. At Dresden, he had 
an interview with the Emperor, who was at the brink of a 
rupture with Austria, and, as Berthier described him, furious 
with a mania for war, Fouché then received his appoint~ 
ment of Governor-general of Hlyria. At that time he plainly 
foresaw the headlong downfal of his master, and he wisely 
resolved “ to turn his new situation to the advantage of the 
State.” He therefore conceived the project of a Regeney, of 
Which himself was to be member. Buonaparte probably’ 
Suspected his design, for when Hlyria was lost, Fouché was 
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tapidly ‘transferred’ to his former government of Ronwy of 
which he had never taken possession. He lingered his 
jou rney, in order to observe the course of the-events! which 

confidently anticipated. At length, he was*orderedto 
proceed to Naples, and there endeavowr'to secure! theiwa 
vering fidelity of Murat. In this’ ‘dissotute Capital,» 
Fouché, “ 1 found myself nearly, be-not 
sidered too flattering to myself, as Plato “di Conrt of 
Dionysius.” Would that a ‘medal had. in Coft- 


memoration of this act of diplomacy! 
Then fature ages: with delight 
How Plato’s and how Fouché's looks agrees 


As events hastened to their climax, he suggested to om 
the proclamation, in which he formally.ayowed that. he 
separated his arms from those of Buonaparte, and. he ob- 
tained in return, after Joachim had seized the Roman, States, 
the arrears of his salary for the two Gdvetnor-generalships, 
from. which he had been driven, These amounted to, 1704000 
francs; so that he congratulated himselfupon. bei to 
say, before leaving, Italy, that + had. notlost 
there for nothing.” 3 

Before proceeding to France, he: dissuaded | 
Viceroy of Italy, ne ing Buonaparte’s commands).to 
raarch on the Vosge kindly gawe, him, some,ad- 
vice,” and set off fo for the reve 
Soult at Orthes, and of a. at Laon, his, regrets)im 
creased at his inability to be in Paris during the, Revolution, 
which. of. necessity was to be expected, », He, dared.not 
attempt the jou a for he had reasom)to think that, secret 
instructions ing himself were transmitted to,each a 
dividual Prefect. respectively. 
. It was in 1809 that Fouché admits he first conceived. ed the 
design. of dethroning Buonaparte, as the only, means, of ze 
conciling France with Europe, and of bringing back a reason 
able state of government. For this purpose he entered inte 
secret negotiation with Prince Metternich, and, the fac gs 
Wellesley, and obtained the co-operation of Talleyrand 
other. men of intrigue. His sudden disgrace prevented, the 
ripening: of the plan, and postponed for five years, the 
subversion of the Imperial throne.”. With.a. recollection 
these intentions, we can readily conceive that the feeli 
of the Duke of Otranto were moat bitter, when he 
that he was not allowed even a subordinate share. 
when, the catastrophe had really arrived. 

But the return of = chaaged the. current, 
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these» feelings, and, he exclaims, in a burst, of nascent 
Reyalism—, if i} fi, 
What) a ion, Heaven; was mine! Impelled. the 
withheld bya, sentiment of remorse; im at the same. time 
with the. grandeur of a spectacle perfectly new to the generation 
which surveyed ,it-—-the public entrance of a son of France, who, 
after being the sport of fortune for twenty-five years, reviewed, in 
the midst of acclamations and universal rejoicing, the capital of his 
ancestors, adorned ‘with the standards and emblems of royalty. 
Moved, I confess, by the affecting picture of royal affability, inter- 
mingling with royalist intoxication, I was subjugated by the feeling. 
I neither dissembled my regret nor my repentance ; I revealed them 
in full senate, while I urged the senators to send a deputation to — 
8. A. R. Monsieur; at the’same time declaring myself unworthy to 
for a patt'of it, and ‘of appearing in my own person before the 
presenitative’ of ironarchy; and withstanding, to the utmost of my 
influence; such’ of my colleagues as wished to impose restraints:upon 
the Bourbons,” \Woli ip: 240.050) 
then wrote two lettets, one to Buonaparte, acquairiting 
him ‘with the phieal position and political rélatioti’ 6 
Elba, on which islatid the &x-Emperor at that time resided, 
and strongly urging him to emigrate, as a private individual, 
tothe United States’ The other was addressed tothe Comte 
@ Artois; ‘informing ‘him that he had’ so writtén ‘to Buona- 
arte, and’ trusting to the unquestionable’ sagacity of that 
tice, to determine therefrom that he was no longer to bé 
réckoned among the adherents of Napoleon. Whether, on 
of this letter, or from some other reason} he doesnot 
state, but the King ordered M. de Blacas to have’a’ con 
fetetite with him. Fouché talked but coldly with this‘agent, 
not knowing how much of his conversation might be“ dis- 
‘persed in empty air;” but on the following day he sent-him 
tlong'letter, very shrewdly believing that the litera scripta 
Must meet the King’s eyes. The furnace of the Revolution 
through’ which: Fouché had passed, in all’ its degrees of 
heat and activity, had not been able to dissipate the whole of 
that courtly flattery which seems inherent in the composition 
of ‘a Frenchman ; and’ the same’ voice which had voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. and “had shouted. Vive Empereur to 
Btionaparte, now whispered to the Monarch of the day, that 
the XIXth century ought to bear the name of Louis X VHT. 
as the XVIIth bore that of’ Louis XTV. Having: made this 
statement, his immediate steps were to’ decline forming one 
of counter-revolutionary’ committee, solely because’ he 
would not do “ any thing! incapable*of assuming’ a dignified 
‘tir abut give’ his ‘co-operation to the’ adherents: of 
v2 
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‘Buonaparte ; to listen to innumerable plans for the dethrone. 
ment of the King, and the proclamation either of another 
‘dynasty, or of a Paovinsional Reputilig and finally, as the 
‘official organ of a military party, to. write an offer of the 
Dictatorship to Eugene Beauharnois,. Such haying been his 
‘summer amusements at Ferrieres, when.he returned to the 
Capital, on the approach of winter, he again changed his 


tack, and renewed his addresses to the Gourt. 


«“ The king, by his good pleasure, had commissioned M. the Duke 
.d'Havre: to supersede M. de Blacas in bis confidential communica- 
tions with me. The true nobility of this nobleman’s character, as 
well as his frank deportment, procured him. my. entire confidence; 
opened my whole heart to him, and found mney disposed toa 
freedom of communication which I had never before known. Never 
had I, in any moment of my life, felt so little inclination to reserve; 
never before did I find myself endowed with an eloquence 80 true, 
and a sensibility so intense, as those which accompanied the recital 
of the circumstances by which I had beew fatally induced to vote fr 
the death of Louis XVI. I can say it with truth, that this confes- 
‘sion extorted from my feelings, was imbued at once with remorse 
and inspiration.” Vol. IT. p. 255. q 


_ While. thus confessing himself, with tears in his eyes, to 
a Minister of the King, Fouché was in direct communication 
with the party which was plotting the restoration of Buonti- 
ven this, however, was to be only the prologue of 
some other intrigue ; he assisted the ex-Emperdr, reserving 
an his.own mind “ the intention of putting him down after 
wards.” and considering him as “ nothing but a worn-out 
actor.” 
Having entered into this conspiracy, and having induced 
Murat to take up arms, Fouché, as soon as Buonaparte landed, 
apprized the King of his danger, and offered to stop the inv 
sion, provided the first Prince of the blood was appointed Liew 
tenant-general of the Kingdom, and the whole management 
of affairs was intrusted to his own hands. This modest pro 
was declined; nevertheless, in an interview wit 
onsieur, he afterwards declared his grief that it was now 
impossible to serve the King’s cause, and exclaimed as he 
took his leave, with “ a sudden inspiration of hope”—“ take 
‘measures to save the King, and ] will take steps to save the 
-Monarchy.” 
_-“ Who could have imagined,” continued Fouché, with im 
‘penetrable gravity, that after communications of so lofty.al 
importance, there should be almost immediately set on foo 
against me and against my liberty, a kind of plot?” The 
single heartedness and sincerity of the patriot and sage surely 
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Memotrs of Fouché, 
ought to have protected him from a visit from the fondermes, 
Having timely reer eT of the intended arrest, ted 
by machinery well fitted to a Minister of Police, a secret 
door and a ladder, which conveyed him to the house’ of 
Hortense, and there he found himself secure in the heart of 
the élite of Bonapartists. 
Napoleon on the Thuilleries again, installed 
Fouché Minister'of Police; not, as he afterwards learned, 
from his over good will, bat induced by the persuasions’ of 
Bassano, Caulaincourt, and others, On obtaining this ap- 
pointment, Fouché “ did not hesitate to request the King, by 
means of an agent on whom he could rely, to permit him to 
devote himself when opportunity occurred, to ‘his service,” 
The overture was accepted, and sanctioned by the Duke of 
Wellington, Prince Metternich, and Prince Talleyrand. His 
correspondence with Metternich was discovered. Buonaparte 
convened a Council, stated that Fouché was a traitor, that 
he had proofs of it, and that he was about to have him 
shot. Every voice protested against so violent a measure. 
Carnot observing that he persevered, replied, “ It is in 
= power to have Fouché shot, but to-morrow at the same 
our your power will have departed.” Buonaparte at last con- 
to send an emissary to Bale to unravel the plot. Fouché 
apprized of this proceeding, placed Metternich’s lettér in liis 
portfeuille, and, after an audience with Buonaparte, pretendi 
to awaken to the sudden recollection of a fact which he 
forgotten, from the oppression of too much busiiiess,’ sub- 
mitted it to his perusal, with a well nit ty doubt as ‘to 
Metternich’s wish ; at the same time implying, that he be- 
lieved it to accord with his own, namely, that Buonaparte 
should avoid a war with all Europe by the only means’ now 
it his power, an abdication in favour of his son. The trick 
succeeded, and Buonaparte was out-witted. 
Buonaparte set out for thearmy, __ 

“ In this decisive condition of affairs, my position became ver} 
delicate, as well as very difficult ; I have nothin further 
to do with Napoleon; yet, if he should be victorious, I should be 
compelled to submit td his yoke, as well as the whole of France, 
Whose calamities he would prolong. On the other hand, YT bad en- 

ements with Louis XVIIT.; not that I was inclined to his resto« 

or? but pradence required that should procure for 

ore-hand something in the shape of a guarantee. My agents, 
moreover, to M. de Metternich and ‘Lord Wellington had promised 
Mauntains and marvels, The generalissimo, at leasts expected that 
Ishould provide him with the plan ofthe campaign, 

“ In the first instance—but the veice of my country, the glory of 
the French army which appeared than that 
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of the’ mifion tito, fet dictates er 
thought, word traitor: might ever become an: appendage 

the naine of the Duke d’Otranto;‘and my :resdlution remained. 
sullied. Mean 


the 17th. to. the po 
He was so much the better justified ‘in’ expecting Success from ‘his 
plan, since Wellington, deceived front false a, ‘imagined it 
to opening of campaign till the rst-of July. 
of apoleon rested, ‘therefore; ‘on the success of 
On the very day of Napo- 
depres po provided Madame with notes, written,in 
the plan of the campaigh, end, sent, ber off... At 
I occasioned impediments, on that, part frontier 


which she was to pass, in such a manner as to 


the head -quarters of Wellington, till after the result. -This is a true 
of the inconceivable” 


neralissime, 
which occasioned so universal an astonishment, and conjectures of 
On Buondparte’s abdication, : Foughé:became? President 
ofan Executive Provisional Committee which pro 
peace to the allies, and »signified) assentto any,, Geyeu- 
fdeht that of the Bourbons., These: :offers chaving beer 
rejected, Pouché d ed ‘a friend, a man of property’ 
‘tothe Dake of Welliigton’s head »withotwe letter 
‘sowed! inthe eollar of ns coat ; one to the: King, the.othente 
‘the Duke df Orleans; a second: brought)a. reply. from 
the! Duke: of Wellington, ‘that he omlersonot,to. treatin 
any’basis’ but’ the ‘re-establishment’ iof Leonia X¥ 
Fouehé carefully concealed from his:colleagaes, nu 


? , that Loni XVHE 


front ‘his to make new concessions Frenor, 
recurting to other combinations,” 

Such was/my position, that ave 


with parties, and) compromise w. 


its ant por: 


The °King made his pabiba entry into :Paris, ‘and 


who has paid attention to the foregoing narrative can be 
‘prized atits:conclusion, 
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Open he was and unconfin’d. i 
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from all parts ofthe 
country: to: the effect, that: without me. there, was neithe 
had. ‘the King, safety~ for France,and 


es had’ come ‘to’ understanding on the necessity of 
ifluing ‘mie*in’ office.” “One who 80 


‘indiscriminately'-was: quite certain to strike 

to some Whatever: occurred he ‘pursued, and 

efé prepared for the’ denowement,'that “in 80 

deplorable .a conjuncture, I did not withhold from my coun- 

It is at this, point, hat the Memoirs before us terminate. 
We are promised; a continuation; and unless the prosecution 
to-which we have already. alluded prevents the fulfilment,of 
this‘promise, we shall probably Jearn the rticulars: of the 
last five years of' Fouché’s eventful life, and we may then. be 


able to pronounce'with entire certainty upon 
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bseoqoig’ doidw gvituosxA ap to 
Ye we were inclined::to string -a rosary..of} common-places, 
‘end wpotheginatize: iti (set terms of morality, what 


does the’ title:of this oun.cray-. 


Alexander. and-Jonathan: Wild, Gzar Peter; and 
Thottes ‘Thumb,'Herod and Giant have all in,their 


‘tiths’ been‘ enlarged by the! same appendage) of, honor, and 


comet ‘ora Highland laird shave carried theiz brightest 
‘glories théir tail4—But alas, “-how.dittle are:the..great !” 
in days*of yore-no-one was deemed to (possess the, necessary 

‘passport to this distinguished title, unless he had despatched 
some thousands. of his fellow on eld 
‘some’ handreds. at) the: unless he had, 
Way out’ of a ship-yard unless he had really 
massacred least locked bi ugh to eat then— 

on such’ degenerate times !~-We. meet 
with no legs ai thitteenyreatnesses burich+-dye 
two of them corporate bodies—arid they have & poet to boot, 
who magnifies them all in due proportion to their respective 
“bulk, and adjusts ‘his the osize of 

Bubiéct? of bing ead ow 
That ages may have no doubts-as: to the: worthies of 
the present, and. contemporaries may 
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have the double-chance of living to endiess fame both in oar 
and in those of their Laureate, we shall subjoin a cata, 
— of the mighty whom the Muse has here celebrated —~ 
‘They are, Graham the Man of Gas, and M* Adam the Man 
of Granite; Mrs. Fry the Newgate Lady, and Mr. Martin 
the Smithfield Gentleman; the Great Unknown; Mr. Cham- 
pion Dymoke, and Mr. Clown Grimaldi; Miss Foote, and 
the Steam Washing Company; the Secretary to the Begging 
Society, and the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 3 Captain 
Parry, and the Author of Peptic Precepts; Mr. Manager 
Elliston and the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Of this motley groupe it is hard to, speak collectively; 
especially since each holds a widely different place in our 
esteem. Mr. Grahamis farabove our con lations— Tendit 
—quoties in altos Nubium tractus—In spite of our respect for 
Mr, M‘ Adam, we cannot but wish that we may always con, 
tinue to trample his ways under foot, Mrs, Fry we think iy 
all my eye.—Mr. Martin’s blunt and honest humanity has 
our heartiest approbation, add we wish the animal parlanti 
of St. Stephen’s would receive his propositions in behalf of the 
dumb beasts with greater courtesy. We have peeped neither 
under the vizor. of the. Great ‘Unknown, thet of Mr. 
Dymoke. To see Grimaldi onee again we would ¢rust all our 
eighteen shirts to the Steam Washing Company; Dr. Apicius 
Kitchener and Mr. Mendicity Bodkin are assdciated im ou 
minds like Falstaff and Slender, or Pharaoh’s fat and lean’ 
kine; and as for the remainder they are like Gyas and 
Cloanthus, only the rout and rabble of greatness, who serve 
to fill up the close of an hexameter or the back ground of 
a picture. 

If the standard by which the writer of these Odes weighs 
those to whom he. addresses them is to be determained by the 
rate of merit im his execution, it is quite as various.es our 
own. We pass at once to that in whieh he invokes the 
Scottish novelist. 


le 
Thon, Great Unknown}. 
I do not mean.Eternity nor Death, 
That vast ! 
For I suppose thou hast a living breath, ; 
Howbeit we know not from whose lungs ‘tis blown, 
Thou manoffog! . 
Parent of many children—child of none * 
Nobody's son! 
_ Nobody's daughter—but a parent still 
Still but an ostrich parent of a batch - 


uperlative Nil ! 
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‘Odes: and Addresses. 


in without a cur 
the Invisible Gitl 
“No hands-but a hand-writing ona wall— 
popular nonentity 
A lark, heard out of 
A nothing shin'd upon,—invisibly ht, | 
nstab ohn-a-nokes— 
Scottish wizatd—to no which, 
Nobo sina niche; 
hoax ! 
My Sir Walter Scott 
not ! 


Why dt how cone a? 


2. 
The Master Fiction of fictitious history ! 

No: mister in the worl all mystery ! 
The * tricksy spirit” ofa Secrch Cock Lane— 
aovel Junius puzzling the world’s brain— 
A man of magic—yet no talisman ! 
A man of clair obscure—not him o’ the moon 

oA stamat noon 

non-descriptus i in a caravan, 
_A private—of no corps—a northern light. 

dark lantern,—Bogie in a crape— 
, A figure—but no ; 
vizor—and no knight ; 

The seal abstract hero of the pees, 

‘The staple Stranger of the 


. A Some One made in every man’s presumption, 


Frankenstein's monster—but instinct with gumption 


“Wo doers on wetter, 


Constable-guarded in an fron mask ; oY 
Still let me ask, * 


To scrawl a na ae, 


“ Thou Scottish Barmecide, eng the 
Of Curiosity with airy gaymmon ! 


Dealing it out like middle 


That people buy and ¢an’t make oF tal of it: 


(Howbeit that puzzle never hurts ‘the 
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Thou chief of authors ‘mystic 


That lay 
Keeping to thyself; 
Thou secret fountain ofa Scottish style, 
That, like the Nile, ~ 
ut sti 
(Not daembroguing 
Thro’ such broad sand tah, without ahead ! 
Thou disembodied yet dead,—. 
The whole world’s literary Absentee! - 
Ah! wherefore ‘hast thow fled, ~- 
Thou learned Nemo+wise to a degree} 
Anonymous Dit 
This in our minds is among r the best OF “his strains ; “and it 
requires no very deep fmbutiga with the Philosoph of Cro- 
tona to discover whose.the spirit'is whithanimates the writer. 
There can be no doubt that the soul 'of/Pom Punsibi has shot 
up through the Pythagorean ‘railsroad’f'a°bean stalk into 
some modern corti eréin novis doinibus habitat, vivitque 


recepta. 

The sant ome,ofthe puns, it must be 
confessed are bad enough; but they are the better on 
that account... We are’not adepts in this. 5 nevertheless 
we confess its power, for when we most t to despise and 
resist it, it wrings our features into an involuntary grin. Yet 
even of puns'there|may:be ‘too much, andthis grin become 
a yawn before the close..of the. 1g6th page. We will not 
7: our readers patience’to this fearful ‘extent; but they may 

bear with one more extract. | Weselect it not so 
a for its humour as for its truth; for we think that it 
places in a just light the services of an Association which 
extinguishes charity rather than suppresses mendicity, and 
which scours the haunts and coverts of misery not to relieve 
but to run itdown. 


and abstractica icaly 


ODE TO H. BODKIN, ESQ. SECRETARY TO THE SOCIETY FOR 
« Hail; King of Shreds and Patches hail, 
Disperser of the Poor! 


Great of oversees, uM 
Dealer, in old 
iy public never ils, 
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take my-walks abroad, sdT 


How many Demiss 
Had ‘Doctor Watts walked: nowadays 


The: Bodkin, sure thou: 


bao neve Oy oul) 
"The eye that in 


“ No Betnrion plane fr 
» . No Benbow, lacki Lod 

wep stare allowed. to'st dt 109 MISbo 


ad dauan ti Sweeper with:hia breom, oT. ., 
moe le deavesshis stand, 56 
bas of {Buk cannot, is, sve 
gmoogd Wall:blinad rebigns:the: wally: | O 


oa joa 4: beg upon his stumps! 


doiilw oi "Poot Jack i that: used.to doff; 
0} Jon Ané show his dangling sleeve; alas 2 

There seem'd no arm in that mst Jod: 


“Ob! was itssuch asin toair. 

His true blue naval ral 

Hung round wi flags! 

Thou knowest best.” 

My Bodkin, no‘offence! 
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12. 
“ ‘Well art thou pointed the Poor, 
For, when the Beggar Crew 
course, to “ run them: through.” 


13- 
“ Of course thou art what Hamlet meant— 
To wretches the last friend ; TOT 
What ills can mortals have, they can’t 
With a bare Bodkin end ? 


Art. XI. An Essay on the Absoloing Power of the Church; 
with especial reference to the Offices of the Church of England 
for the Ordering of Priests and the Visitation of’ the Sick. 
Illustrations and Notes. By the Reo:T. H. Lowe, 
M.A. Vicar , in the © ‘of Worcester, and 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Viscount Gage.  8vo. 
66 pp. Oxford; Parker. London;' Rivingtons. © 


Tuts is an able treatise on @ difficult subject ; and if we 
cannot subscribe to all the opinions of’ Mr. Lowe, they are at 
least entitled to a respectful consideration)» There is nothing 
extravagant in the doctrines themselves; and they are mait- 
tained with learning, acutefiess and good 10" 
Having commenced by observing, that “ a full and final 
absolution” ean be pronounced by Him alone, “ who is‘able 
infallibly to scrutinize the inmost recesses of the hamih 
heart,” Mr: Lowe proceeds the following terms —~ 
“ But if the power of remitting absolutely the future penalties 
of sin neither'is, nor can be, given to ignorant and sinful men, if 
what sense aré we to understand these. werds°df our Lord’ to Tit 
apostles: * Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whoseseever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted. ante them; and whesesoever sins. ye retain, they 
same words are used in ordination of our priests; and as it camnot 
be supposed, that those yenerdble and pious, men, by whom.,our 
Lit was reformed designed to mislead by. an equivocal sense, 
when they retained in this form of ordination, without any restriction 
or of their méani identical werds which our Lord 
o in consetration of his apo tles ; the necessary inference 
is, that they meant them to Ge tae eerily th the same sense ; and 
designed to claim for the mmisters of our Chureb the ae 
“3 Holy Spirit, the same divine authority to abselve and to bind: 
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deduction from this paragraph; but we cannot adntit ifs’ 
accuracy. Is it * a necessary inference” from the ordination 
service, that our Church supposes her pre~ 
cisely the same, authority thet.was conferred upom,the apos- 
tles by our Lord? That the compilers of the Liturgy. didwmot 


design to mislead by, an equiyooal sense, is readily granted. . 


But that a form of words which was originally used in ene 
sense, cannot under any circumstances, be honestly used im 
another, is not s@-self-evidentas Mr. Lowe imagines, Su 
posing (as many commentators have supposed) that the words 
of our Lord conveyed-superhuman power to his apostles ; 
supposing, for instance, that it was by virtue of this commis- 
sion that St. Peter condemned Ananias and Sapphira ; and 
St. Paul delivered Hymeneisg to Satan, it is possible that the 
form of words, might remain in use after the miraculous power 
was.withdfawsl i he form will bear a larger and a narrower 
sense, and the practice of the age which suedeeded’ the 
apostles, would, justify our retention of the words, although 
we employ them ina ‘than that which they 
once possessed. 
.» Mr. Lowe observes im his appendix, that the extraordinary 
powers bestowed upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost; 
were quite distinct from: those now under consideration, and 
he quotes Bishop Stilliigfleet to prove that it was “ the au- 
thoritative power of preaching the gospel” which was con- 
ferted, upon them in this latter instance. We see no reason 
to dispute the bishop’s declaration; but. does it establish 
Mx. J,owe’s inference? That the priestly character was con- 
veyed in the words before us, isagreed ; the doubt is, whether 
that character was the same in the. apostles as.in the priests 
of all succeeding times. It is certain that the apostles pos- 
sessed and exercised. greater powers (not merely greater 
beeause miraculous, but greater in point of authority) than 
could now be claimed without impiety. And can Mr. Lowe 
prove that such powers were exclusively derived from the 
subsequent gifts of God, and had no connection with that 
unparalleled scene, in which our Lord himself “ breathed on 
them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” The circum- 
stance of being ordained by Christ in person, ‘is enough te 

ace his original priests far above the greatest of their 

priestly power was greater in their than in ours, sti 

strictly the same. | 

Mr. Lowe proceeds to show, that, the primitive Christian 
ehurch was modelled after the pattern of the Jewish syna- 
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Bet form-of ordination in the sense which it would have 
To-understand the extent of those ordisery powers tliat wete 
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declare, what was lawfal and what \was:‘unlawful; as guided and 
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s. His first rule is, that ifany one should treat them injuriously, 
they should use every charitable endeavour to bring him to a better 
mind, and have recourse, in the first instance, to private expostula 
tion; if that’ were’ unavailing, that ‘they’ should next’ renionstrate 
sisted in his injury, that should bring the matter before the a 
ae sembled synagogue: but if all these endeavours should fail to reclaint 


him, then," said eur Lord, let him be unto theeas a heathen 
anda: publigan; Jet the presbyters pronounce sentence, and «expel 


»and ontends, that we: must lyvi 

igi conferred on the we must therefore ‘recur to’the 
ice of the synagogue... the ordination ‘of the Jewish’ pres: 

Byers performed with solemn. imposition. of hands, | te. denote 
uf the person so ordained was, in a peeuliar:manner, dedicatedito 

* God's ‘service; and to invoke the divine blessing: om: and-on 

those ,who were: lawfully ordained, it was belieyed-thab the -Hely 
Spirit xested. In. these ordinations, which. were slightly varied ac. 
cording to. the different offices to which they were applied, the 
ee. different powers which they were intended to epnvey, authority. was 

ae teachers of the people, to rebuke, to exhort,! and,to instruct; 
‘dmterpretation:: of the 
shewn, were. it needful, -by many examples.: of 
{pee me practice, in the sense of binding and loosing, are no less 

clearly asserted; and from these, compared, with 
ie which were committed to them and to their successors, botlhiad §& 
of 'St,. Mat 

resent direction: of his;fol- 
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very, ‘deelaration, ‘ Verily I. say. unto: you,.Whatsoever.ye 
bind. earth shall be,bound, im heaven; and. whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ | The terme. in which 
this solemn sanction is given by our Lord to the deliberate sentence 
of the Jewish: are, it willbe observed,’ the very saine, 
‘evento the'letter, as’ he'used to St. Peter, when‘ he conferted on 
ll Ge when be ordained in 'substeihee, ‘ad he 
to all. the apostles, when he ordained themt presbyters and 
ninth chapter: Stedohn's veined) 
ont his birth, whom our had healed 
— ontthe sabbath day, persisted in acknowledging the divine character 
avid ‘mission of|:the. blessed Jesus, the presbyters, before. whon he 


was arraigned, first judicially ‘that:his 
sins+~andithey-cast him out.’ 


it: appears, that; ‘in timey. the’ ‘to 
bind) and» to loose) whieh: the: Jewish: scars tines the 
ordination, gave ‘them general power ‘of. acting: both as- teachers 
must, think, be admitted, that ‘our 
Lordy ‘in: using dail to his apostles the 
the pe tual edification: and of the 
‘church, yters at. time: 
sanhedrin And with: tespect to 
or for them, thaty-b y their faculty: of 
binding and loosing,’ they were enabled to: the 
futare penalties of sin, there was no danger thas 'the apostles should 
may since: have imagined for them,) thut, 
power: au- 
thority to bind and to loose, no less.than-of themselves, to whem the 
commission was given, they had ‘heard’ our Lord expressly 
declare, that their sentence, pronounced on earth, should be ratified 
in heaven. Until, therefore, unanswerable proof be» t fronr 
scripture, that the apostles either claimed. or exercised ' an ab- 
confidently. repeat our assertion, that the 
“We readily subscribe'to this conclusion, and only one 
objection’ té the’ process that leads’ to it,” Mr. Lowe is not 
quite so guarded as he ought to be in arguing from the Jewish 
customs, eThe are excellent imterpreters of Scripture lan- 
guage. But if we say, that.a phrase, or a promise, mite 
can mean. or. be no. more than. it,.would have meant, or 
we. shall be involved 
Baptism, instance; was ‘dersved from 
ht it. not be contended) upon 


Me baptisaris a mere forin, 
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unaccompanied by those supernatural gifts with which the 
church has always taught that it is coupled. We have no desire 
to lay much stress. upon the objection, but as a blemish in 
a 38 argument, it was our duty to point it out. | 
_ We proceed to Mr. Lowe’s explanation of the office for 
the visitation of the sick, and his apology for the form of 
absolution :— 


_ « But if we openly renounce, as pernicious and unscriptural, the 

claim to a plenary absolving power, there remains to be discussed a 
second question of no little difficulty. On what grounds, it may be 
asked, did our reformers retain, in the private office for the visitation 
of the sick, the full and authoritative absolution of the church af 
Rome? ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his 
church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of 
his great mercy forgive thee thine offences: and by his authority 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ These words, 
obvious as their sense appears, undoubtedly admit of two interpre 
tations. But the question with which we are at present cancerned, 
is not, in what sense they may possibly be understood now ; but in 
what sense they actually were understood by the generality af 
Christians at the period of the Reformation. To discover the rea 
sons which probably induced the fathers of our reformed church to 
admit into this private office a form of absolution so apparently 
irreconcileable with the truth, we must therefore take into considera 
tion the inveterate opinions on the subject of priestly absolution, 
which, at that era, were universally maintained: and then, if } mis 
take not, we shall be able not merely to vindicate their conduct im 
this behalf, but to shew, that they were guided by the purest spirit 
of enlightened Christian charity.” P. 19. 

* At the era of the Reformation these opinions were so invete 
rately rooted in the minds of men, that baptism itself was considered 
not more indispensable to procure their admission into the church 
of Christ, than priestly absolution to ensure their pardon at the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment. To eradicate this mischievous 
persuasion, our reformers appear to have done all that the soundest 
wisdom and most eclightenes | Christian piety could dictate. In the 
public offices and ae they retained none but the declaratory of 
precatory forms of absolution; and in the elaborate Apologies of 

ewell and Hooker it was unequivocally asserted, that the ministerial 
sentence of absolution, except when it relates to the removal af 
ecclesiastical censures, is no more than a declaration of what God 
has done. But, whilst they made use of every prudent caution to 
remove the grounds of the opposite error, they knew that the great 
mass of the people could not at once be thoroughly divested of theit 
ancient prejudices ; and that, especially in the hour of sickness, when 
bodily weakness was snperadded to mental infirmity, they would be 
apt to languish for those consolations which both they and thelt 


fathers hac hitherto thought necessary te their quiet passage out of 
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this mortal life. In compassion to these hugaah weaknesses and 
natural misgivings, they retained, for the comfort of the dying peni- 
tent, a full and authoritative form of sacerdotal absolution, in the 
private office for the visitation of the sick: as the blessed apostles, 
in condescension to the similar prejudices of their own countrymen, 

rmitted the churches of Judea to retain the ceremonial observances 
of the Mosaic law. If the cases are not exactly parallel, they so 
nearly correspond, that few will venture to deny to our reformers, in 
this instance, the praise of that exalted charity, and that considerate 
attention to the pardonable frailties of human nature, which are of 
more value in the sight of God than the highest attainments in mere 
knowledge or in mere faith. ine 

“Tt was designed, I conceive, from the first, that among the 
members of our own communion this indicative absolution, whieh 
was retained to meet a present exigency, should gradually’fall into 
total disuse ; for the minister is not authorized to give absolution in 
this form, except at the earnest entreaty of the penitent himself. 
But at a period when the presbyters of our church must, in a vast 
majority of instances, have been required to administer the last 
consolations of religion to men but imperfectly converted from the 
errors of the church of Rome, who might passionately desire that 
fuller absolution which custom had made sacred, and superstition 
necessary; had they either, in the pride of superior knowledge, 
withheld it, or coldly stayed to dispute the point with the dymg 

nitent, they would have lamentably discovered, that they iittle 
hsew ‘what manner of spirit they were of.’ ‘ There is nothing,’ says 
the venerable Hooker, ‘ which the soul of man doth desire m that 
last hour so much as comfort against the natural: terrors of death, 
and other scruples of conscience, which commonly do then’ most 
trouble and perplex the weak; towards-whom the very law of God 
doth exact at our hands all the helps that Christian lenity and indul- 
gence can afford.” P, 21. 


Here again it must be observed, that while we agree with 
Mr. Lowe in his general principles, and see nothing to im- 
pugn in the scope of his argument, we are not convinced of 
the accuracy of his deductions. Instead of proving that 
“ the indicative absolution” was designed merely to meet a 
present exigency, and was penta to fall mto total disuse ; 
the extract from Hooker is a powerful reason for its retention.” 
Human nature is still the same; the terrors of death still 
trouble and perplex, and there are many who stand in need 
of all the helps that Christian lenity and indulgence can 
afford. If the design imputed to the reformers by Mr. Lowe 
was really entertained by them, why was it not executed in 
the reign of James or of Charles If.? What proof is to be 
found in the writings of our most eminent divines, that the 
church was ready to surrender this ceremony? Hooker, Barrow, 
Taylor, and Pearson, speak of absolving power of the church 
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in terms which imply any thing rather than an intention to 
renounce it. ‘Taylor particularly recommends the dying pe- 
nitent to seek comfort in that authorized declaration of for- 
giveness, which the minister of God will pronounce over 
such as “ humbly and heartily desire it;” and there is much 
more difficulty in reconciling the words of our standard 
authors with the modern exposition that has been advocated 
by Mr. Lowe, than in shewing that they never contemplated 
the alteration which he recommends. 

It is due, however, to Mr. Lowe to observe, that in object- 
ing to the “indicative form,” and recommending a speedy 
alteration of it, he carefully avoids the opposite extreme, 
This argument is summed up in the following terms : 


“ But if, in this matter, our church assumes no higher power for 
her ministers than that of declaring, as ‘ ambassadors for Christ, 
the pardon of the repentant sinner, it may be said, as it has been 
strangely said, that such a claim amounts in fact, to nothing; 
that any other man, as well as a minister, or even an apostle, may 
as much as this, and with equal effect. By no means. If it were 
so, our Lord himself, with reverence be it spoken, did ill to con- 
secrate and send forth a peculiar order of men to proclaim repentance 
and remission of sins in his name among all nations. ‘To preach 
good tidings unto the meek, to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound,’ is the great business on which those are sent, 
who have * received the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest in the church of God.” The catholic church, in fulfilment of 
this sacred duty, has therefore, from the earliest ages enjoined her 
ministers, by a formal act of absolution, to give the repentant sinner 
assurance of his pardon. Bold, proud men may despise this gracious 
ordinance ; but the better part of Christians are so far from enter 
taining a confident surmise of their own sufficiency, that, especially 
on their death-bed, they are rather apt to be filled with doubts and 
misgivings ; to feel that their sins are too t and too many to be 
pardoned, and their repentance too weak, and their faith too imper- 
fect to avail them. a merciful commiseration of these natural 
disquietudes, the consecrated ministers of Christ on earth are espe- 
cially required to pronounce absolution in his name, and to give 
peace and assurance to the penitent at his latter end.” P. 25. 


The points, therefore, upon which we differ from the author 
of this treatise, are rather historical than doctrinal. He has 
not convinced us that the visitation service was designed to 
answer a temporary purpose, or that the priestly authority 
was precisely the same in the apostles days, and in out 
own. But he has furnished a sound and temperate exp? 
sition of the nature of absolution; and comments upon the 
form in which it ought to be pronounced in a strain which 


‘would merit serious attention if a new form were about to be 
composed. 
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“Arr. XII. The Annual Re ister, or a View of the Iistory, 
Politics and Literature of the Year 1823. London. Ri- 
vingtons. 


We are happy to observe in this important work a conti- 
nuance of the same industry, impartiality and discretion b 
which it has been hitherto distinguished. Carefully same 
ing that deceitful bias which arises from party-spirit and 
political attachments, the Editor gives a fair view of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, both as they respect the foreign en- 
gagements and the internal administration of the kingdom: 
setting forth, without the slightest reserve, the facts and 
reasonings which are most strenuously urged by those mem- 
bers of the national council who habitually oppose themselves 
to the general tenor of his Majesty’s government. Guided 
by these principles, the “ History of Europe” for the year 
1823, presents to the reader a faithful and very interestin 
record of the several projects and events which at that perio 
engaged the attention of all thinking men, from the Black 
Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. The perusal of it has afforded 
us extreme satisfaction, both because the narrative itself is 
agreeably and ably written; and more especially, because 
the course of events has completely vindicated the policy 
pursued by this country in relation to the plans of our conti- 
nental neighbours, and at the same time illustrated the 
wisdom of the views upon which that policy was founded. 
We allude here to the invasion of Spain by the Frénch; 
the main subject of discussion in the session of 1823, and 
the most interesting topic of parliamentary deliberation that 
has occurred since the close of the late war. A report of 
the speeches which followed the production of the official 
correspondence on this important question, occupies nearly 
a half of the space allotted in the historical retrospect of the 
Register to the annual abstract of legislative oratory. The 
powerful address of Mr. Canning is still fresh in the memory 
ofevery one who either heard or read it. But as it admits 
hot of abridgement, either in language or reasoning, we 
shall not diminish its cogency by an imperfect quotation ; 
preferring rather, as a specimen of the style and manner in 
Which this part of the work is executed, a paragraph or two 
from Mr. Robinson’s speech on the same occasion. We 
transcribe this extract the more readily, too, because the 
object of it is to do justice to a statesman, whose. character 
and services have not met with the respect to which they 
Were entitled. We allude to the late Lord Londonderry, 
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who, as he had the misfortune to live in times of great na- 
tional exertion and sacrifice, and had not the means nor the 
art to conciliate the prejudices and gratify the innovating 
spirit of the age, has been regarded, but too pas as the 


patron of ancient errors, and the enemy of all liberality and 
improvement. 


“ It had been complained, that during the late negociations his 
Majesty's ministers had not assumed that high tone of remonstrance 
which became the government of this country. If there be a doubt, 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, about the dignity or firmness 
of our tone, there can be none, I should think, about the fact of 
our remonstrance. Some gentlemen may conceive that a remon- 
strance ought to be framed in the angry and violent tone of decla- 
mation which was used the other night by a noble lord (Folkstone); 
others may think that the vehement and sarcastic invective of the 
honourable and learned member for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham) is 
that in which a remonstrance may be best conveyed. It is very easy 
for us to say (in our indignation) of foreign states and ministers— 
* You are debased, you are traitors ; you are perjured, you are calum- 
niators: it is very easy for us to exhaust upon those who seek the 
war, all the vituperative epithets with which the English vocabulary 
can supply us; but IL must say, I think it would be a proceeding 
somewhat new and not very dignified, were we to adopt sucha 
tone in our diplomatic transactions. It must be recollected that 
those powers like ourselves have feelings and prejudices ; that they 
have natural pride and national character to sustain. If it were 
true that those powers were adverse to the extension of freedom— 
an ignoble feeling and one which he did not wish to defend—it be- 
came our duty to shape our arguments in a manner the best calcu- 
lated to carry persuasion and conviction with them. Nothing could 
be gained by invective; while, on the contrary, much might be 
done by pointing out the danger likely to arise from any attempt to 
repress that national tendency to liberty which he firmly believed 
must, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, make its way in the 
natural course of things, as a consequence of the great increase of 
general knowledge. 

“ But although our language towards the powers in alliance with 
us was, therefore, necessarily rather in the tone of dissuasion than 
of menace, Mr. Robinson said, he could not admit, that, in the 
progress of this matter, ministers had never made any particular 
remonstrance. In proof of this he referred to lord Castlereagh’s 
note to the four courts in 1820, as conveying, not a violent oF 
severe invective, but reason and argument to shew to the allied 
sovereigns the injustice of the principles on which they professed 
to act; and he more particularly pointed out the two concluding 

hs as accurately deseribing the original purpose of the 
alliance, to the exclusion of those objects to which it had since 
been endeavoured to pervert it. Iam the more anxious,” said 
Mr. Robinson, “ to call the attention of the House to this par 
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h, because it has been said here and elsewhere, that its noble 
author, my lamented friend, was in league with the despots of 
Europe. I do so again, because I feel a strong principle of attach~ 
ment to him; because I knew the sterling nature of his mind and 
venerated the qualities of his heart ; because I respected his talents, 
and because I think I have formed a true estimate of the services 
which he has rendered to his country. Never, perhaps, was there 
a minister in England whose character has been more constantly or 
more completely misrepresented. He had to conduct the foreign 
affairs of this country under circumstances, I will venture to say, of 
as great difficulty as ever fell to the lot of man to contend with, 
I had many opportunities of seeing how he met them—of observing 
how admirably, by the decision of his character and the equanimity 
of his temper, he would check angry passions, and stay the im- 
pulse of irritated feelings, or combat and overcome prejudices that 
were almost invincible. But to give an effectual answer to all the 
misrepresentations that have been made about him, it is only neces- 
sary to turn to this paragraph, which contains a most unequivocal 
denial on the part of this government, of all participation in the 
principle of interference. ‘This document, be it remembered, was 
not intended asa public paper. It was never meant to furnish a 
defence or to establish a case; but it was a confidential paper pri- 
vately communicated to those powers on whom it was intended to 
produce an effect. It was meant to convey the generous impression 
and feeling of the noble lord himself and of the ae to 
which he was attached, and as such will be found to convey an 
earnest disavowal of, and a manly protest against those principles 


on which the attack upon the liberties of Spain was to be committed 
by the allied powers.” 


We were very much struck at the period of the debate 
with the severe though gentlemanly rebuke administered to 
Mr. Wilberforce by the eloquent Secretary for Foreign Aflairs, 
for charging government with having neglected to assume a 
high moral tone in their discussions with the ministers of 
France, Austria and Russia. “ My honourable friend,” said 
Mr. Canning, “ through a long and amiable life has mixed 
with the business of the world without being stained by its 
contaminations ; and he, in consequence, is apt to place, I will 
hot say too high, but higher I fear than the way of the world 
will admit, the Beart. of political morality. I fear my 
honourable friend is not aware how difficult it is to apply to 
politics those pure abstract principles which are so indispen- 
sable for the perfection of private ethics. Had we employed 
in the negociations that serious moral strain which he might 

ve been more inclined to approve, many of the gentlemen 
opposed to me would, I doubt not, have complained that we 
had taken a leaf from the book of the Holy Alliance itself ; 

t we had framed in their language a canting protest 
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against their purposes, not in the spirit of sincere dissent) 
but the better to cover our connivance.” 

' The “ Chronicle,” containing the essence of all the acci- 
dents, offences and trials which gave interest to the news- 
papers throughout the year 1823, is, of course, extremely 
amusing. No novel or romance ge so many incidents 
as the actual chapter of human life. There are more smiles 
and tears, in the events of a single month, than in any three 
volumes which have at any time issued from the teemi 
presses of Colburn and Constable. To people living ata 
distance from the busy world, and more particularly in 
foreign parts, such a work must prove extremely valuable: 
and even to those whose eyes and ears are every day occupied 
with the bustle of that active scene which witnesses so man 
of those tragic or ludicrous occurrences, the lapse of a few 
months gives all the zest of novelty, and we peruse the nar- 
rative of what we have seen and heard with as much interest 
as if we were acquiring information concerning things totally 
unknown. The records of the courts of justice, especially, 
constitute a history which never fails to touch the heart and 
to awaken the curiosity of the reader: and we can give 
assurance that, in the volume before us, there is an ample 
collection of cases, detailed with much exactness and recom- 
mended by good writing and delicate selection to the most 
innocent or fastidious taste. 

The “State Papers” form a valuable department in an 
Annual Register; and they are here collected and arranged 
with a suitable regard to their importance. Nor have the 
annals of philosophy and natural history been at all neg- 
lected ; an instructive outline of discoveries and improve- 
ments, in both divisions of science, being inserted, calculated 
to direct the inquisitive student to fuller sources of informa- 
tion, and to refresh the memory of the less formal enquirer. 
Upon the whole, we know not that there is any where to be 
found a similar work conducted with greater eare and ability, 
or more deserving of that extensive patronage with which it 
continues to be favoured. | . 


Arr. XIII. Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Life. Second 
Series. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. Colburn. 1825. 


We were much amused, in common with the rest of the 
world, by the first Series of Sayings and Doings. The 
second Series is equally entertaining. It contains no story 
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so well finished as “ Burton Danvers,” nor is it obnoxious 
to the just censure which many parts of that story called 
forth. if the scenes are drawn from nature, the originals 
are not to be recognised without a glossary. The author 
incurs no just suspicion of gratifying his malice or indulging 
his wit, at the expense of an individual who has offended 
him; and the ridiculous characters that are brought upon 
the stage are too general to justify a particular application. / 

Having avoided this stumbling block, the writer admits of 
no other restraint upon his drollery, and carries us through: 
three formidable duodecimos with little interruption, except 
that which is made by hearty laughter. The style, like that 
of all his former productions, is dramatic ; and many of the 
scenes would tell better upon the stage than any thing that 
has been written since the days of Sheridan. The plots, with 
a few exceptions, are improbable, and require the author’s 
best workmanship to varnish their defects, and carry them 
off with eclat; but the dialogue is always good, the descrip-. 
tions are an even mixture of reality and caricature, and the 
variety is always charming. 

The first story, “ The Sutherlands,” is half good, and half 
bad. One brother sets his. heart upon beauty, and marries 
a vulgar hoyden, with bad connexions and a cracked’ 
character. The circumstances are absurd in themselves, and 
there is little to redeem them in the detail. The other 
brother makes amends. Bent upon wedding a large fortune,’ 
he follows the only daughter of a Nabob from a country 
school to Portland-place, is received with open arms, and. 
not a hint is dropped of the real state of affairs till the 
match is fairly concluded, the schoolmistress paid her 
retaining fee of fifteen hundred pounds, and the suitor» 
installed in the imaginary inheritance of at least two hundred. * 
thousand pounds; then it turns out that the clay-coloured 
young lady is a natural child, and a life interest in three 

undred a year her only expectation. The preparations, the - 
denouement and the wedding, are all well told; but we 
should not do justice to the author by extracting a part of 
the story. Its peculiar merit consists in the spirit with 
which the whole is carried on; and the reader must peruse 
the whole if he has any desire to be entertained. ; 

“ The Man of many Friends” is a much longer affair, 
stufled with absurd incidents and admirable dialogues, and .. 
exhibiting, at one and the same time, an intimate acquaint- . 
ance with London gaieties, and a determination to embellish 
them to the utmost extent of our credulity. It is not pos- + 
‘ible that a sensible man, bred up as Arden is represented 
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to have been, could be duped after the fashion of this story; 


but his friends and servants are well described, and his 


uncle is a very fine and very foolish old fellow. One of the 

best hits in the tale is a scene at the family lawyer’s. His 

lady spoils her children, for which the old colonel wishes 

her at Jericho. rigor pwnd he relaxes, we the son and 
a 


heir on the head, and says something about his love for 
children :— 


«““ Mrs. Abberley was greatly soothed by this speech; and felt 
almost pleased with the rte | when he called her favourite Tom 
(without exception the rudest and stupidest boy in Christendom), 
and placing him paternally at his side, began to question him on 
sundry topics usually resorted to upon similar occasions. Irom this 
promising lad the old gentleman learned that four and four make 
nine, that William the Conqueror was the last of the Roman emperors, 
that gunpowder was invented by Guy Fawkes, and that the first 
man who went up in an air-balloon was Christopher Columbus. In 
the extreme accuracy of these answers, he received a satisfactory 
corroboration of his constant remark upon the education of boys at 
home, under the superintendence of mammas and governesses, and 
had dismissed his young friend with an approving compliment, when 
the boy wishing to shew that he knew more than the old man 
thought for, looked him in the face, and asked him, who lived next 
door to him? 

*“ «Next door to me, my fine fellow,’ said the colonel, ‘ why, 
nobody ; that is to say, I live in the country far from any other 
house—my next neighbour is Lord Malephaunt.’ 

« ¢ Ah!’ said Tom, ‘ and is he a brute, Sir?’ 

« « No, my dear,’ answered the colonel; ‘he is an excellent man, 
and one of my oldest friends.’ ‘ 

«“ « Ah, then,’ said the boy, ‘who lives on the other side of you?’ 

* « Why, my neighbour on the other side,’ said the colonel, sut- 
prised at the apparently unnatural inquisitiveness of the child, ‘is 
the rector of my parish.’ 

“ «Ts he a brute, Sir,’ enquired Master Abberley. 

“ * No, my dear,’ said the colonel ; ‘ a pattern for country clergy-. 
men—never did there exist a better man.’ 

“ « Ah!’ said Tom, evidently disappointed. 

** « Why do you ask ?” said his father. 

*« «7 don’t know,’ replied the boy. 

“ « You should never ask questions, child, without knowing why; 
said papa. 

« «1 do know why, only I shan’t tell,” said Tom. 

« «T desire you will, Tom,’ said his parent, anticipating a display 
of that precocious wit, for which the dunderheaded ass was 8 
celebrated in his own family. | 

« ¢ Qh, Pil tell it, if you like! its only because I wanted to 
know which of them gentlemen wasibrutes,’ said the boy. 

«Why? my fine fellow,’ said the colonel, whose curiosity W8 
whetted by the eddity of the questions, 
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© Why,’ replied Tom, ‘ because when Mamma was talking to 
Dawes just now, about you, she said you was next door to a brute, 
and so I wanted to-know who he was.” Vol. I. p. 202. 


« Doubts and Fears” are written in broader farce than the 
rest of the Series; but the innkeeper, with the help of his 
reputed resemblance to Liston, ‘makes out’ the story with 


very tolerable success. Some of his comicalities deserve 
transcription 


« ¢ Well,’ said her ladyship, ‘ we must make our arrangements, 
and first of all shew me my rooms, and see that the people unpack 
the carriage before it goes round to the stables.’ 

« ¢ Has your ladyship much more luggage?’ said Grogan. 

« «Not much,’ replied Lady Almeria; ‘ there’s my writing-desk, 
dressing-case, two cages of amadvades, three telescopes, my travel- 
ling pistols, my drawing-boards and camera obscura, =) cloaks and 
parasols, my bagatelle-board, my music books, two poodles, my own 
maid, and Miss Leech.’ 

“ ¢ Miss Leech,’ cried Grojan. ‘ A lady, my lady, at the door in 
your ladyship’s carriage ?” 

« ¢ Not exactly a lady, Mr. Grojum,’ said her ladyship. ¢ She is 
a very good creature, I assure you—an humble friend—you under- 
stand——a toad-eater.’ 

« * Dear me, my lady,’ said the landlord with a shudder, ‘ what a 
very nasty propensity.’ 

* ¢ Miss Leech is quite a gentlewoman,’ added Lady Almeria; 
‘she is my corroborator-general, assents to my dicta, scolds my maid 
when the weather is too hot to allow me to do it myself, reads the 
Morning Post and makes tea, curls the poodles, plays propriety when 
[ have men parties, and rides backward in the barouche; ha!’ said 
her ladyship, * here she comes.’ 

“ And so she did, for the unhapp megenrent, after having been 
exposed to a broiling meridian sun, the glare of the bright, sparkling 
sea, and the assaults of continual gusts of wind, sweeping the 
lengthened cliff of its dust immediately into her face for upwards of 
half an hour, presumed to imagine that her dear ladyship had for- 
gotten her, and thus, accompanied by Cruikshanks, her ladehile’s 
woman, had made up her mind to disembark from the carriage, and 
follow her great leader into the hotel. 

“ «My dear Leech,’ said Lady Almeria, ‘I beg your pardon, 
Thad really forgotten you. Are you cold, dear ?’ 

‘Oh! no, my lady,’ said Miss Leech; ¢ quite the contrary.’ 
‘ I think its very hot to-day, Leech,’ said her ladyship. 
“ ¢ Sultry, my lady,’ said Leech. 
‘ Inthe sun, but deucedly cold out of it?’ said her ladyship. 
‘ Extremely cold, indeed, my lady,’ said Miss Leech. 
pm ‘I am afraid 1 have kept you a long time?’ said Lady 
meria. 


“ * Not five minutes, my lady,’ said Miss Leech. 
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* Well,’ continued Lady Almeria, turning to Grojan, ‘ shew’ us 
the rooms, Sir ;) and then, turning back to her obsequious companion, 
added an enquiry whether she would not like some luncheon. 

« «I think it would be extremely agreeable,’ said Miss Leech, 
whose appetite was enormous. 

« ¢T never eat luncheons myself, I abominate them,’ said Lady 
Almeria ; ‘ do pray get a for Miss Leech, Sir.’ 

« « Oh, dear! not for me, my lady,” saitt Miss Leech; ‘ I am not 
in the least hungry, my lady.’ 

“ «IT dare say you are,’ replied her ladyship, ‘ you have always 
been brought up to dine early, I dare say?’ : 

«“ «Oh, dear! no my lady; nothing for me, indeed,’ said Miss 
Leech. 

“ 6 n never mind,’ said her ladyship to Grojan; and the party 

roceeded to the apartments allotted to them. The stomach of poor 
Miss Leech, which had been severely irritated by the expectation of 
luncheon, giving, as they passed along, audible proofs of its empti- 
ness, which she most assiduously endeavoured to drown by sundry. 
of those little hemmings and coughings, uniformly used by ladies 
upon unfortunate occasions of a similar nature. 

“* Grojan eyed her long face and scant figure with evident dismay 
and horror; and, considerably annoyed at the resolute manner in 
which she had refused the excellent refreshments of the Imperial. 
Hotel, muttered as the door closed upon the groupe,—‘ She looks 
like a toad-eater!’” Vol. II. p. 81. | 


“ Passion and Principle” is the concluding and most 
important story, and might have been made, with a little: 
management, much more effective than our author's stories 
are wont to be. The hero and heroine, an usher at a country 
school, and the arch pedagogue’s daughter, are characters: 
of the highest class; and although more space is devoted to 
the old gentleman and his wife, to a schoolmaster’s establish-' 
ment at Hackney, to the scandalous chronicle of Calcutta, 
and the localities of the Cape of Good Hope, than to the 
excellent and unfortunate lovers, they nevertheless excite 
a deep interest, and are worthy of the esteem which is 
demanded for them. A caricaturing pencil finds successful 
employment in describing the numerous’ personages intro- 
duced into the drama; and we are somewhat: unmercifilly - 
transported to the southern extremity of Africa, for the put- 
ose Of ascertaining that the writer has been there before us. 
Vith these exceptions, the tale deserves great praise. It 
paints the manners of the higher classes of society with an 
accuracy which no other living author has attained. — It 
keeps up our attention by incessant liveliness. The speaker, 
is at home in every company ; enters into the humours, and 
quizzes the peculiarities of every class; and, if he does not 
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quite convince us that he is sincere in his admiration of 
goodness, still less does he say a word which can diminish’ 
our regard for it. Whoever the nameless individual may be’ 
to whom we are indebted for “ Passion and Principle,” he 
knows very well how he ought to behave, and we shall be 
happy to hear that he lives up to his knowledge. ) 

e 


extract some parts of the tempest with which the 
story concludes :— | 


“ In the midst of this most awful storm, there gleamed a pale 
flickering light upon the topmast head: it seemed to barn unmoved: 
by the contending gusts around it,—in a moment it shifted te the 
fore-topmast—then darted back to its old position, having touched’ 
the iron ring at the main-yard-arm ; the undisturbed serenity of the 
flame, the striking contrast it afforded to the surrounding ptr 
coupled with the sad time at which they beheld it, rendered this’ 
natural phenomenon deeply interesting, if not positively awful. 

“ Out of her cabin, and of her bed was dragged half lifeless: 
Fanny, by her husband, contrary to her inclination and in opposition 
to her earnest prayers, to look on this’; his Excellency carried his 
— as he was wont to do—and called to Welsted to support her: 

yship as she stood on the companion ladder, in obedience te his‘ 

“ In the horrors of this night,.in.the midst of hurricanes and tem- 
pests, now lifted to the mountain's top, now buried in the fathomless. 
valley of waters below, the ill-fated Fanny leaned once more for 
support upon the companion of her youth, the beloved of her heart ;, 
again did she experience the gentle solicitude which ever marked his 
conduct towards her; again did she feel the pressure of that hand 
which she had so often clasped in friendship and affeetion: he spoke. 
soothingly to her, and though the words he uttered were lost to her 
ear in the general din, she felt his breath upon her cheek—her feel- 
ings overcame her—she fainted in his arms—in the arms of Welsted, 
who thus was driven, in conjunction with her husband, to carry her 
into her cabin. The dangers and difficulties of such a proceeding 
can only be judged by those who have been partakers of it.—She 
Was at ae” however, safely placed on her couch, although insen- 
sible to every thing around her. | 

“ «She is a bad passenger in a storm, Mr. Welsted,’ said his 
Excellency. 

“ A storm, indeed !—not the wild roarings of the mighty waters, 
not the rude elemental strife, at. whose mercy she was, not the 
forked lightning, nor the pealing thunder, was half so potent as the 
storm that raged in her own mind—that was the ul conflict of . 
PASSION WITH PRINCIPLE.” P. 401, 


“ At eight at night the master resolved, if possible, to wear ship, 
without consulting or communing with a human being, conscious as 
he was, that the experiment was perilous in the extreme, and would 
in all probability be fatal; he gave’ the word, and in’a momentary 
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lull, she went about, without straining a rope-yarn. Hope beanied 
on his mind then; those who knew not his thoughts felt increased 
apprehensions, for she lay in the trough of the sea rolling gunnel 
under; no sail set, for none could stand the weather; the small one 
used to bring her round, was blown into ribands from the stay ; till 
just at midnight, a crash on deck announced the main-mast gone ; at 
one blow, like the stricken deer, she fell toppling with her yards and 
top-mast over the starboard side; she went about ten feet above the 
deck, and just above the mizen-stay; and the mizen-mast itself 
trembled like a reed, as Welsted clung to it, to watch the work of 
havock above. 

“« It was a scene for a painter: the noise was inconceivable, the 
night inky black, the waves dashing over every part of the vessel, 
the women battened down forward were screaming for mercy, and 
their cries were mingled with the clashing of axes used by the men 
cutting away the rigging, by the gleaming light of lanthorns, disposed 
in the most advantageous points, and the stern bawling of those in 
command, with the faint reply of others who, in the midst of the 
stupendous waves, were in the main-chains, over the side, endea- 
vouring to clear the ship of wreck; for the mast clung as it were to 
the quarter, and the counter beat so heavily upon the main-top, 


which lay close beneath it, that every moment they expected she 
would be stove in.” P. 404. 


« Another following sea struck her—and another—it was the 
last !—the dead lights were shivered into splinters—the stern-frame 
itself yielded to the shock—the water deluged the decks below, and 
carrying every thing before it, burst aes through the deck itself, 
driving those who were on the companion forward. 

«« Fanny was caught, as she was whirled forward, by Welsted, who 
seized firmly hold of the binnacle, which broke away from its cleets; 
Sir Frederick was hurried onward in the mass of waters, and the 
master of the ship, having uttered an explanation too clearly indica- 
tive that all was over, was seen endeavouring for a moment to ‘ hold 
on’ by the foremast, but in another instant the overwhelmed un- 
governable ship met a tremendous coming wave, and rose not to 
meet it—unresisted and unopposed the huge mountain burst directly 
upon her; the contending sea rushing forward from the stern, met 
the advancing torrent; the | plunged forward for a moment, as 
if struggling with destruction, but the effort was vain, and forging 
a-head, she sank at once into the fathomless deep. 

“* Welsted, who had never let go his precious charge, during the 
eee period in which all this was transacting, had lashed his 
beloved to the binnacle, himself holding on firmh , and when the 
whirl of waters, in which the ship seemed to suck down every thing 
around it, had a little subsided, he awoke to a consciousness of his 
situation; the binnacle floated beyond the confines of the horrid 


-abyss, and upon the surface of the mountainous waves still floated 


the fond devoted pair. 


“ The power of endurance with which humanity is gifted is 
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credible to those who have not suffered; here was the deli- 

cate Lady Brashleigh, nurtered with the fondest care, and couched 
on downy beds, the evening breeze itself too rude to. blow upon her, 
exposed to the tempestuous wind and constant drenching of the 
raging sea through a night of awful misery. She was unconscious 
of her situation; and it was with the greatest care and toil that 
Welsted could sustain her in a position which alone secured her from 
almost entire immersion in the waves. The sickening and dreadful 
sameness of mounting rapidly on one high billow, followed by the 
dreadful and impetuous fall from it, only to rise upon another, and 
that perhaps the last, had worn her out, and it is doubtful whether 
at the time, she was sensible whose arm it was, that held her in 
safety, or upon Whose bosom her aching head reclined. 
“ The day had just begun to dawn, when the sound of a gun, 
deadened by the storm, as if it were muffled, broke upon Welsted’s 
ear. He raised himself to look, but could see nothing but water— 
water—water! He thought he had been deceived—he spoke to 
Fanny —she answered, evidently unconscious of her situation. Again 
the sound struck him; and the day brightening for a moment, as he 
mounted on the edge of a high-rolling wave, he caught a glimpse of 
a vessel near them.” P. 406, 
‘* The moment came ;—the wreck touched the quarter of the 
brig ;—four or five good men, boatswain’s mates and captains of 
tops, were ready to seize it in the main chairis—the grasp was firm— 
the hold was certain—the rope was aboard, ‘ Ease off !'"—* Ease off!’ 
was the cry. ‘ Avast!’—‘ avast there!’ sounded in the chains. 
Fanny was safe on deck—the brig gave a sudden heel to windward— 
the wreck rose sharply under the chains, and Welsted received a 
mortal blow on his head at the instant of Fanny’s preservation. 
“ She was senseless. She heard not. his death scream—it was 
momentary—lost in the gush and rush of waters—he was seen 
but for an instant. In his agony he raised his hands, and a huge 


wave bursting over him, buried him in its black and relentless 
bosom——” P. 410. 


Arr. XIV. 1.—Letters on the State of Ireland ; addressed by 
J. K. L. toa Friend in England. 8vo. 364 pp. Dublin; 
Coyne. London; Cowie. 1825. 

2—d Letter to his Grace the a EN 4 of Tuam, on the 
Disturbance at a Meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on the 21st of October 1824, at Loughrea; by 
a Semor of the Church i England. 8yo. 1g pp. London; 
Wetton. 1825. 


We are not about: to write a pamphlet on the Catholic - 


claims, The old arguments’ on the question are familiar ‘to 
every one; and the new ones cannot‘ be placed ina proper 
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light until the bill for emancipation has made its appearance; 
All that we know at present is, that the measure will be of 
a mixed nature; that great pains will be taken to win the 
wavering, and confirm the friendly, and the staunchest op. 
ponents be assured that they may change their minds without 
inconsistency. Every effort is making to allay the fears of 
Protestants. For this purpose, Mr. Canning appealed to the 
Act of Union in proof of the geome ag the established 
church of Ireland. For this purpose, Mr, Plunkett swore 
that he would oppose emancipation, if he believed that it 
would endanger that church, For this purpose, Sir Francis 
Burdett haying pronounced that all religions were pretty 
much alike, panegyrized the religion in which he happens to 
have been born, and complimented the clergy that are at- 
tached to it. For this purpose, Mr. Hume postponed (till 
next session, we presume) his motion for plundering the 
church of Ireland of her property. And lastly, for this 
identical purpose, Mr. Daniel O’Connell becomes a convert 
from- radicalism, cuts Cobbett, dines with the Duke of De- 
yonshire, quarrels with Mr, Lawless, shakes hands with 
Mr. Croker, and agrees to prepare a Magna Charta for Ire- 
land, which shall pension the Catholic priests, and disqualify 
the Catholic freeholders. : 

The point, therefore, to which the attention of the country 
should be directed, is the sufficiency of these securities. The 
advocates for emancipation admit that danger may be appre- 
hended, for they are already taking measures to avert it. They 
admit, that in the present state of Ireland, Catholic ascen- 
dancy would be the probable result of unconditional Catholic 
emancipation; and while they promise to shew us after 
Faster that this danger may be averted by Mr. O’Connell’s 
bill, Bishop Doyle issues forth in the shape of a thick octavo 
volume, and places a new obstacle in their way. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has repeatedly told us that the bishop is one of his ablest 
coadjutors, and we shall humbly endeavour to put the public 
in possession of his sentiments upon the subject before us. 
He begins with the following declaration :— 


“ Tacitus says, that after the battle of Actium and the establish- 
ment in Rome of a despotic power, one of the effects which followed 
was, that truth became generally di ; some departed from 
it through ignorance of what mw happened, others became indif- 
ferent to it through a blind passion of approving whatever was done 
by the government, whilst a hatred of those in power so filled the 
breasts of another class, as to render them incapable of ascertaining 
correctly, or judging dispassionately of what occurred.” P. g. 

“ The power which rules this empire is now concentered not 
in the hands of one, but of a few; there is some analogy between 
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the field of Waterloo and the plains of Pharsalia, whilst the overthow 
of the Cortes and their constitution, reminds one of the tragic end 
of Cato.” P. 10. 


Of the Burial Service Bill, introduced last year by Mr. 
‘Plunkett, Dr. Doyle says,— , 


“ Under pretence of granting a charter of religious toleration to 
the dead, it offered unconsciously to the Catholic priesthood and 
people the greatest affront which they had received since their peti- 
tions were kicked out of the Irish House of Commons.” P. 30. 


Of the Tithe Composition Bill, the church of Ireland and 
her possessions, thus thinketh the great Popish bishop :— 


“ But the measure has’ passed into a law, and I heartily rejoice 
at it. The peasantry are partially relieved by it; the proprietor of 
the Jand not only has his income diminished by it, but he is brought 
into closer contact with the Church; the value of tithes throughout 
the kingdom will be ascertained by it, and all who have eyes can 
see the glories of the Establishment. Only let the Church lands be 
now ascertained and estimated, let her parochial assessments by 
vestries be placed before the public, and we shall see whether thig 
mighty Babylon can be suffered to exist: whether this enormous 
mass of wealth can remain untouched in a country which has no 
exchequer, which cannot pay the interest of her debt, which has no 
public institution that is not sectarian; a country where there is 
upwards of a million of paupers, and one half of the operative classes 
destitute of employment. We shall see whether this magnum latro- 
cinium, as it was called by Burke, be compatible with the exigencies 
of the State, the interest of the proprietors, and the peace or pros- 
perity of the empire, 

“ We may hear in and out of Parliament special pleading and 
electioneering harangues proving the utility and decorum of this 
monstrous Establishment ; we may hear of her ministers. being all 
saints, and their children without the comforts of life; but we can 
refer, in reply, to the thousands and hundreds of thousands which 
she wrenches from the hand of industry. We may be told that it is 
the proprietor alone who pays her income; but the proprietor, in 
self-defence, will argue for the inviolability of his estate; and he 
will also plead for the seed, and sweat, and labour of his. tenant, 
which are now overlooked, or entirely forgotten. The claim of pro- 
perty will be advanced ; and some lawyer, from his brief, will support 
it against common sense and honesty, and without regard to the 
title by which it is held: but he will be passed unheeded; whilst 

man will see that the Establishment was created only for the 

of the people, to provide them with religious teachers, to sup- 
port their public worship, to clothe the naked, and to feed the poor, 
—and that it no longer fulfils those ends. The law will be advanced 
48 the great safeguard of this mammon of iniquity in the hands of 
churchmen ; but the wisdom of the law and its justice will be ques- 
Uoned, when, like other noxious laws, it apersiee not for the good, 
but to the detriment, of the commonwealth. The excess of the 
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Establishment, to be ascertained by this Act, must be corrected, 
Religion must be rescued from the plague of riches; her ministers 
must divest themselves of all characters but their own; the absurd 
fiction, by which they are compared to proprietors, must cease; or 
the real proprietors themselves must become vassals of the Church, 
For the commencement of this godly work we are indebted to the 
Irish government, and though it were their only merit, it should 
endear them to the people.” P. 33. 
The Orange party are conciliated in the following terms :— 
« This party would be even stronger than it is, and more than 
able to cope with either of the other two, if it were not overbearing, 
haughty, insolent, and cruel. Monopoly and injastice are written 
on its standards, oppression is its watchword, falsehood: and slander 
are its heralds; it has no reason or justice with it; but» it is sg 
clamorous, and so menacing, and so unblushing, as‘to:overwhelm 
or confound whomsoever would approach: it with argument, ‘or seek 
to treat with it on a basis just, useful or honourable. | It has: suffered 
occasional defeats, but it has also gained advantages, ‘and though 
every person can see how its resourcés are wasting away, though we 
every day hear of the defection of its friends, and’see’ the straits’to 
which the entire body is reduced, though confusion sometimes enters 
its ranks, it has not lowered a jot of its. pretensions. The* ti 
possidetis is the only ground on which it will treat ;. it insists net 
only on the recovery of its ancient possessioris, ‘but requires ‘an it- 
demnity for the losses it has sustamed, and security against/all 
future encroachments. Like Napoleon at ‘Chatillon, it looks 
to the extent and eon of its former empire ; it is not’ sati 
with the boundaries which even its friends would 4x for it,:and doe 
not consider either the fraud, cruelty and injustice, by°whieh itae 
quired power, or that the whole earth is leagued against ‘jit, ‘ost 
princes, during its existence, should have no security, or the people 
no repose. ‘This party, like Catiline and Cethegus,: has‘colleeted 
into its ranks every spendthrift, every idler, every punished’ ‘or tn- 
punished malefactor, every public robber, and private delinquent, 
the gamblers, ‘all those whom gluttony or extravagance ‘has’ reduced 
to want ; in fine, all who love commotion, and who hope'to live'by 
corruption, or to rebuild their broken fortanes on the ruins ‘of their 
country. The violence and insolence of this party, as well as their 
open hostility to the Government, has alienated many persons from 
them; it has neutralized others; but there is still'a numerous class, 
who, though silent, are cordially interested for'its success ; a class 
which assists it privately by their money, their conversations, ther 
inuendos, or by withholding their aid from the measures pursued by 


the administration.” “P. 41. 

‘Phe'Catholics are admitted to be restless and agitated. 
“ The Catholics then, under ‘the fostering care’of penal stitutes; 

unnoticed ‘by ‘the laws ‘made'to protect “and foster the 

faithful subjects of this part of the realm, have grown at least*into 
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a party; a party so numerous and strong, that the dupes of Pastorini 
imagine they are to arise by some sign in the moon or in the stars, 
and cut the throats of all who have not been lately at confession, 
without even allowing them the benefit of clergy. The more sane 
part of the community view the Catholics in another light ; they 
consider them as a mighty living mass, restless and agitated, capable 
of being reduced to perfect order, but also liable to be precipitated 
into some gulf, carrying with them in their fall the whole edifice of 


society.” P. 45. 


But the inferior Irish gentry are the bishop’s peculiar 
favourites. 


-“ But the great mass of our little squires, who are called gentry, 
are men of much pride and little property, possessing a few hundred 
en a year, God knows how acquired; labouring perhaps to 

eep a carriage, if not, to have at least a dog, a horse, and a gun. 
They are made up of every possible description of persons. I could 
delineate them accurately and minutely, but I think it better to 
state generally, that a great portion of these men are the very curse 
and scourge of Ireland. They are numerous, they are very ignorant, 
they are extremely bigoted, they are exceedingly dishonest, the 
tell all manner of falsehoods, and so frequently, as to assume wit 
themselves the appearance of truth. In a word, they could not be 
intrusted with your honour or your purse, and multitudes of them 
have no regard for the sanctity of an oath; they are these men who 
often obtain the commission of the peace, and trade by it; who get 
all the little perquisites arising from grand jury jobs, who foment 
discontent, who promote religions animosity, who are most zealous 
with the saints in distributing tracts and Bibles, who are ever ready 
to attend vestries, to impose taxes, to share in their expenditure, to 
forward addresses, to pray for the Insurrection Act, or any other act 
which might serve to oppress the people, and render permanent their 
own iniquitous sway. 

“ These personages have been brought up under the exclusive 
m, and their very existence seems to them to hang upon it; 
ley sometimes go upon their travels, as far perhaps as London, and 
viewing from the top of a mail coach the surface of England, they 
talk most profoundly of that country, of her customs and institu- 
tions ; they compare them with those of Ireland, and sigh so heavily 
at the distance in civilization and improvements which separate us 
our neighbours “ at other 
ese men oppress, an ieve, insult people; t 
affect to look upon them as of inferior condition, a conquered race, 
and whose rightful inheritance is slavery. They see the poor starving, 
vy they see it unmoved ; they behold them naked without a fecling 
o Compassion ; never having seen a peasantry enjoying comfort or 
independence, they have ad of what their cociliaien to 
be. Without tion, they are the slave-drivers in Ireland, and 
‘ery much resemble the beings of that description in Barbadoes or 
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The established church is improving. 


“ The Methodists, with the several sub-denominations of dig. 
senters, might be said, in a certain sense, to be falling into disrepute ; 
the cry of Church in Danger, which has been incessantly rung 
through the country for the last two or three years; the several 
attacks made from the high places, and by the profane, upon the 
wealth and indolence of the parsons ; the charges of their: prelates, 
the example of the other religionists, particularly of the Catholic 
clergy, has not only awakened the dormant energies of the Esta- 
blishment, but it has brought back from the conyenticle many a 
strayed sheep.” P. 67. ctl 

But this admission is immediately qualified by the following 
charitable accusation :— (it 

“ When indulged she is indolent; when rebuked, she becomes 
attentive ; she draws tight, or relaxes her discipline, as it may please, 
or be permitted by her masters ; her eye is ever fixed aise hes own 
interests, and she deems nothing forbidden or unhallowed which can 
serve to promote them. As these who do an injury never can for- 
give, she is implacable in her hostility to the Church which she sup- 

lanted; and at this day she appears indifferent to all things else, 
but to. the concealment of bie riches and the persecution of 
Popery.” P. 69. 

We make no comment upon those passages: We merely 
ask whether they tend to establish Mr. Plunkett’s theory 
respecting the moderation of the Popish hierarchy? Do 
they prove that there is no danger to be apprehended to the 
Protestant church? Do they show that the lay-deputy, 
Mr. O’Connell, is an authorised expounder of the sentiments 
of his clerical superiors ? | | 

Many other declarations of a similar tendency to the pre 
ceding, may be produced. At page 104, when he is treating 
of population and poor-rates, for the latter of which Bishop 
Doyle is an advocate, he expresses himself in the following 
terms :-— 


« The rack rents are an intolerable evil, and will be so whilst the 
laws continue to render the landlord a tyrant, and the tenant 8 
slave; whilst fear and distrust, hatred and oppression, are the links 
which connect the peasantry and gentry of Ireland, the land must 
wither and the people starve, whether they be few or many. But 
the most heart-rending curse which Providence has itted to fall 
on the land occupier in Ireland, is the Church Establishment ; this, 
like the scorpion’s tail, is armed at all points, and scourges the 

asant through tithes and church-rates, till it draws his very blood. 

is Establishment not only strips him of food and raiment, but 
also insults him by the monstrous injustice of obliging him to giv 
his sweat and labour, and the bread of his children, to build or tT 
pair waste houses, whilst he himself is left to pray in the open @; 
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to feed the Seen and his rapacious family and followers, who go 
about, not doing good, but to vilify and calumniate the religion which 
this peasant reveres : it compels him to purchase bread, and wine, 
and stoves, and music, for the Church which he deems profane ; ‘to 
pay ‘the glazier, and the mason, and the sexton, and the grave- 
digger, who divide his clothes between them, and cast lots, like the 
Deicide Jews, upon his cloak. Whilst these oppressions are suffered 
to ‘continue, how' can’ the men, who are made to the image and 
likeness of God, and for whose use the earth yields all its produce, 
how can they be fed, or in any way provided for? ‘They must 
either be sacrificed in hecatombs to the furious passions which ‘brood 
over this country, or these passions must be restrained, and the-laws 
altered which gave them birth. I should rather, with Hobbes, sup- 
pose that society is not congenial to man; or desire, with Rousseau, 
to return to a state of nature, than cease protesting against the 

tem in Ireland which has rendered population a curse, which has 

ied up, every source of industry and profit, not only in the inhabi- 
tants of the country, but in the earth’itself, and which has condemned, 


by an inversion of the ordinance of God, a people to live only for 
sake of institutions.” P. 104. 


But let us hear what the bishop thinks of Mr. O’Connell’s 
plan for disfranchising the forty shillings freeholders ;— 

“ This sabject has-been so frequently mentioned, the evils arising 
from, the subdivision of Jands so. closely connected with it,are now 
familiar, and almost so’ fashionable a topic, and the prevailing 
system of looking superficially at every political question is so m 
in vogue, that I would not be surprised if jt were proposed to reduce 
again the peasantry of Ireland to the condition of serfs ; that is, of 
serfs without hope of manumission, for serfs they are at present ; but 
every man who does not despair of Ireland expects to see them one 
day converted into freemen. There are other reasons why this 
measure might be dreaded; the influence of the Catholics in re- 
turning members to parliament from the southern and western 
counties and cities ; the successful struggle made by them on dif- 
ferent occasions in the County Wexford and Queen's County, and 
more recently in Sligo and Dublin; these things have excited all the 
bile of. the Orangemen, who, not presuming to speak in parliament of 

re-enactment of the penal code, would wish to introduce it 
covertly, by taking from the Catholic peasant even the semblance of 
political power, and depriving him of his chief claim to the protec- 
tion and favour of his landlord. So strong is this feeling amongst 
© orange party, that I doubt not the aristocracy which is connected 
with them would sacrifice the last remnant of their rank and power, 
which consists in the number of their freeholders, to the base passion 
wreaking vengeance on the Catholic name. But there is a still 
stronger reason for being filled with apprehensions on this subject, 
and it arises from the English aristocracy, and their powerful agent 
in the House of Commons being opposed to the extension of the 
elective franchise in England, as to some agrarian law ; such a feeling 
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necessarily obliges them to look with displeasure and apprehension 
to the extent of this right in Ireland, lest its existence here might 
act as an incentive upon the English people in seeking a similar right 
fer themselves. They would, therefore, without avowing the true 
motives of their conduct, gladly avail themselves of the outcry raised 
against forty shilling freeholders in Ireland, in order to abolish what 
in their opinion is a great encroachment on their own heredi 
rights. But if there be one measure more than. another calculated 
to seal the doom of Ireland, to eradicate from her soil the very seeds 
of freedom, and to insure for ever her degradation, that measure is, 
in my opinion, the disfranchisement of the forty shilling free- 
holders ! 

“ It is the natural right of a man—a right interwoven with the 
essence of our constitution, and producing, as its necessary effect, 
the House of Commons, that a man who has life, liberty, and pro- 
pertye should have some share or influence? in the disposal of them by 

w. ‘Take the elective franchise from the Irish peasant, and you 
not only strip him of the present reality, or appearance of this right, 
but you disable him and his posterity ever to acquire it. He.is now 
poor and oppressed, you then make him vile and contemptible; he 
is now the image of a freeman, he will be then the very essence of a 
slave ; he has now a hope that, should his country improve, he ry 
one day raise his voice on the hustings, and plead the cause of all 
who belong to his class in life, whilét he proclaims the virtue of the 
candidate whom he supports, or upbraids the recreant who be 
the public trust: but take from him his freehold, and you cast him 
out of the constitution. Like the Helot at Athens he may go to the 
forum and gaze at the election, and then return to hew his wood or 
fetch his ‘water to the freeman; an inhabitant, but not a citizen, of 
the country which gave him birth.” P. 293. TU 


To make this more entertaining, the bishop has said in 
a preceding’ part of the volume ;— | 


“ And the law of election, what does it bring to the Catholic’ 
If he perchance be opulent, it brings to him a deeper sense of his 
fallen Least! of his degradation, of his shame ; if he be very poor. 
it brings him to the hustings to proclaim to the world a public he, to 
wit, that he is a freeholder; having first st his soul in perjury, 
lest he, and his wife, and his child, and his father, should be driven 
from their hut, without food, shelter, or hope. To him the election 
law, in its operation, is like the wind from the desert, bringing with 
it a sort of moral pestilence, against which no human remedy ¢@? 
prevail.” P, 86. 


These are sufficient specimens of Bishop Doyle’s manner. 
He writes, and we presume that he speaks, with the into- 
lerance of a Jesuit, and the violence of a Radical; and 


whatever softening he may now wish to give to his declare 
tions, the book before us is an authentic record, out of whieh 


it will be easy to contradict the ¢rimmung evidence which he, 
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has given before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
What effect can be anticipated from conciliating such a man 
as Bishop Doyle? Will he not treat the Emancipation Bill 
as he has treated the Burial Bill, and the Composition Bill? 
Can it be siipposed that he will desist from denouncing the 
Protestant church, from hating and calumniating the Orange- 
men, or from refusing the Bible to his flock? Can it be 
believed, that the writer of the preceding passages will assist 
in disfranchising the forty shillin freshlders, or exert him- 
self in tranqaillismg the minds of Irishmen? As an agitator, 
he possesses some power; and acts, when his violence will 
allow him, with effect. As a peace-maker, he promises to be 
very impartial, by speaking with equal fury against every 
description of his opponents. The gentry, the clergy, the 
hee. toting the sectaries, are Mas with the same unmea- 
sured scorn; and, whether he appears in the character of an 
enemy to tithes, or to the Scriptures, he is equally intem- 
perate. We leave it to hnmself to reconcile his incon- 
sistencies,; and to his friends to make the most of their 
convert. We trust that the bishop will escape the fate of 
Mr. Shiel, and continue in high favour with the powers that 
be ; but if a lawyer is compelled to return ingloriously to 
lreland,. on account ef a few discrepancies between his 
speeches and his evidence, we know not why a prelate should 
be honoured and rewarded for writing one thing, and saying 
another, 
. There isa peaticn of the subject on which we sympathise 
with Dr. Doyle; in his complaints, namely, respecting the 
Bible Society, and its itinerant orators. Our opinion on this 
subject has been already expressed; but we cannot omit the 
opportunity of repeating and enforcing it, by calling the 
reader’s attention to the letter to the Archbishop of Tuam. 
The writer appears to take a correct view of the present state 
of the church of Ireland, and justly considers the Bible 
Society, and. its auxiliaries, as the very worst channel by 
which. Protestantism can be conveyed across the water. No 
man of common sense can desire to irritate the Catholics. 
The orators ‘at’ the meetings have done nothing else but 
itritate them ; and Mr. North and Mr. Grant deny the fact 
invain. The Archbishop of Tuam is the only prelate who 
countenances the proceedings of the Societies; and,. with 
every respect for his Grace’s character and intentions, we 
trust he will not be imattentive to the timely warning which 
has been given him, A few of the principal passages are 
Well worthy of attention 
“ The system of the Bible Society your Grace must, I think, 
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now perceive never will, never can in Ireland, be attended with suc- 
cess. If the Roman Catholic is to be converted from his errors, jt 
must be through widely different means. Pure Christianity, my 
Lord, is a religion of reason and of the heart; it never can be 
forced upon mankind in any way; not more by the indiscriminate 
and uninstructive mode of cramming the Scripture, as it were, down 
the throats of the people, adopted by the Bible Society, than by the 
papal tyranny in withholding it. The understanding must be con- 
vinced of its truth, and the affections engaged to its practical duties, 
before the subject can become a real Christian.” P. 10. 

“ Our Church, my. Lord, stands upon a rock; the more the 
foundation of it is examined, the more stable it appears. It isa 
branch of the Church founded by our divine Redeemer. We ca 
with confidence rebut the assertion of the Papist, that we are not.of 
apostolic descent. We can rest our feet on firm ground also, when 
the permanency of the apostolic discipline is attempted to be shaken 
by the Dissenters. 

“ The Protestant in our communion is armed, my Lord, on the 
right hand and on the left; he has a ready answer for the Papist 
and for the Dissenter. To the P accusation of having left the 
Christian church, to wander with the schismatic in the wilderness of 
sectarism, he replies boldly and satistactorily, I must think, to every 
unprejudiced Roman Catholic, that the English has been proved to 
be as valid a hierarchy as the Romish; that when we separated 
from the church of Rome, we retained inviolate the apestolic erdi- 
nation, That we have no ecclesiastical alliance with the Dissenter— 
that he is an alien from the Protestant as well as from the Papd 
church. 

“ To the Sectarist, who reproaches the members of the pure 
church with bigotry and oppressive intolerance of the Papacy—with 
believing that there can be no salvation out of his own pale—and 
with exercising temporal force to draw every Christian into commt- 
nion with him—to these charges the Protestant churchman can give 
a positive denial ; he may appeal, he may safely appeal, to his pro- 
fession and to his practice ; he can shew the distinction between the 
rule of faith in the church of Rome and the rule of faith in the 
united church of England and Ireland. | The Protestant believes 
with the Romanist, that the church to which our blessed Saviow 
ordained those should be added who were to be saved was formed 
by Himself, in and through the Apostles, and that this church is t 
continue under His special protection throughout the Christian dis- 
pensation ; he perceives in Scripture a promise of salvation given to 
this church, and to no other—but he does not, with the Roman 
Catholic, set bounds to the mercy of the Almighty—he does not 
place himself in the seat of Omnipotence, and deal out condemna- 
tion to all whom he deems, on scriptural ground, to be without the 
promise—Scripture forbids him to declare them to be within the 
Christian church, but he leaves them to the judgement and mercy 
of God. 


“ Such, my Lord, are the opinions of the members of our church, 
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and these opinions are marked by their conduct : they are convinced 
that Christ's church is one and apostolic: they bless God that they 
are, through His “as uc wee members of a pure branch of this 
church; they openly declare their creed, and they invite every wan- 
derer to come within the fold; but neither in word nor in deed do 
they use violence: a ministerial lording over God's heritage, and 
unqualified condemnation, are not instruments in their hands : reason 
and argument are the only weapons wielded by Protestants—‘ they 

not their brethren before the time ; they consider that ‘ to 
their own Master they stand or fall, ' 

“ From this high and firm ground, my Lord, the members of our 
establishment who join theraselves to the Bible Socjety descend, and 
expose the Protestant church to the attacks of her papal and secta- 
rian opponents. They give the Roman Catholic priesthood too 
much reason to place the Protestant churchman and the Dissenter 
before the eye of the laity of that communion in the same rank ; and 
they encourage the sectarist to brand the churchman, who refuses 
to be leavened in this heterogeneous lump, with papal bigotry. . 

“ The effect; my Lord, of thus weakening—may i not say, 
breaking down—the barrier between the church and the dissenting 
Protestant, dangerous as it is in every branch of the pure church, is 
much more dangerous in your Grace's portion of it than in Britain. 
A large proportion of the population in Ireland is under the direc- 
tion of the Romish ‘priesthood ; and there is, I understand, a very 
considerable body of Dissenters from the established religion. ‘These 
opposite assailants, my Lord, though they differ widely in some 


respects, yet they perfectly in one aim and endeavour ; the 
destruction of the Protestant church. 
i * * * 


“ Let me then entreat your Grace to consider seriously, the con- 
sequences of your continuing to sanction with your. high title and 
presence, a Society whose constitution and practices do not accord 
with the discipline of the Protestant Church, and are most discordant 
with the feelings of a Roman Catholic. priesthood and population. 
Should I be successful in convincing your Grace of the inexpediency 
and danger, particularly in Iretand, of the religious fraternization of 
churchmen with dissenters, in the system adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, no popular af Me illiberality and bigotry 
whieh may be raised,: will, 1 am sure, have any effect upon your 
Grace ; the civium ardor prava, we have been taught, my Lord, will 
not shake your resolution: you will, 1 am persuaded, instantly 
withdraw your name from the roll.” P. 12. 
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Arr. XV. Miscellaneous Observations Opinions on the 
Continent ; by the Author of “ The Life of Miche? Angelo,” 
and “ The Subversion of the Papal Government.” . Royal 
8vo. 199 pp. 14. 5s. Longman. .1823, 


Ir is a great pity thata penivcnen hke Mr. Duppa, who, 
as every body must know from his former works; ‘possesses a 
correct knowledge and a cultivated ‘taste im the Arts, should 
not be able to travel as much to his own content, as he after- 
wards narrates his travels to the content of his teaders. Here 
isa volume, fitted, in many respects, to rank among the delice 
of some future Dibdin: in height, proudly looking down 
upon all ordinary octavos; richly mosaiqued with inlaid 
cuts; lavish in ‘cpt of margin ; voluptuous, in creaminess 
of paper; and dilating to 214 pages not more matter than 
Mr. into’ 50 for one of his mechanics 
circulating libraries: nevertheless, amid allthis ex post facto 
luxury, a tone of dissatisfaction reigns through the whole book, 
from which we are led to believe, not exactly that wherever 
Mr. Duppa rides post equitem sedet atra’Cura; but that, 
whenever he mounted the dicky during the journey now under 
our notice, a blue devil got up upon the rumble. In spite of the 
justice of many of his remarks, and the general qualifications 
which he displays for a guide and Cicerone, if he always travels 
in that which we conjecture to be his present temper, we would 
just as soon have made the grand tour with Smollett himself. 
As we are by no means anxious to force this belief upon 
our readers, we shall leave them to adopt or reject it, as they 
lease, after a perusal of the whole volume, and our present 
a atl will be rather to cull the flowers than the nettles 
from its pages. In doing this we claim the privilege of wan- 


dering as chance or fancy directs us, and in the first instance, 
we shall proceed at once to Lyons. 


“ The cathedral of Lyons has but few attractions, except a clock, 
celebrated from 1598, when it was first made, down to he present 
time ; and is a curious exhibition of puerile ingenuity. It is a pile 
of mechanism, presenting, in its general form, an irregular tower, 
part square, and part octagonal, terminated by two small cupolas; 
the uppermost surmounted with a cock which is made to crow every 
hour when the clock gives warning to strike ; then succeeds a dramatic 
exhibition of the Annunciation, of which this is the account affixed 
against the clock itself, 

« « Premi¢rement le coq, qui termine le déme, a c 


haque heure 
bat Tes diles, et haussant le col, & la fagon des cogs naturels, chant 


pour avertir que l'heure va tonner. Aussitét aprés, les an ul 
Beak daca du dome, sonnent les cloches avec 
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fuste, qu’ils imitent lechant de l’église sur I'hymne de St. J. Baptiste. 


T QUEANT SAXIS. 

« « Pendant cet agréable musique, un ange ouvre la porte d'une 
chambre, dans laquelle il trouve Nétre Dame. I) la salue; elle se 
tourne de son coté, et d’abord le lambris de cette chambre s’en- 
trouvrant, le St. Esprit descend sur elle, et le Pére Eternel, que 
l'on voit)dans le ‘ciel, ayant lui donné sa bénédiction pour trois fois, 
pour signifier —- le consentement de Nétre Dame le mystére 
est accompli ; - ‘St. Esprit retourne au ciel, le lambris se rejoint‘ 
l'ange va;, carillon étant fini, I’heure sonne.’ 

“ In addition ‘to this ridiculous pantomime, there is a wooden 
angel flourishing a baton, to denote its approbation of the perform- 
ance. Of the value of the mechanical powers which are dis- 
played I am ignorant; but, of the religious instruction meant to be 
conveyed, our Reformation makes us now look back to such a pro- 
fane and ludicrous contrivance with amazement.” P, 64. 


It is the fashion now a-days to find fault with the system 
of English roads and tarnpikes, and, if the latter could be 
dispensed with, without the imposition of some still greater 
annoyance, we should be. among the last to advocate their 
retention ; but it is too much to: be told that they do those 
things better in, France, and that Buonaparte’s internal 
legislation is a model of comfort in this respect, Let'us h 
from Mr. Duppa, what this system is, in its details. , 


“ Asthe government makes the highways, and keeps them in 
repair, there are but few great roads that can be travelled by post. 
In the heart of France there are’ upwards of thirty thousand square 
miles lying together, where. no. post-horses can be obtained ; and, 
in this extent, there are no less than seven chief Cities or towns of 
departments; Tulle, Le Puy, Aurillac, Privas,: Mende, Rhodez, 
and Alby; to which you can only go on horseback, or by voiturin. 

“ At first, it might be supposed to be but a slightvevil-to travel 


by voiturin, when you cannot preset by post-horses, but that this 
may be better understood, I will state a case... 


“ Being at Toulon, I wished to go to Grenoble. The shortest 
and most direct way is, to go to Brignolles, Digne, and then to 
Gap. From Toulon you may travel to Brignolles with post-horses, 
but here there are no post-horses to proceed to Digne and Gap; a 
distance of more than an hundred miles, The voiturier, at Brig- 
nolles, knowing the situation in which you are placed, makes a 
much larger demand than the expense of posting the same distance, 
added to which, he will take five days to perform a journey, which, 
by posting, could be in twenty-four hours. 

“ If posting were open to competition, as in England, and the 
toads made and repaired by tolls or rates, thére is no’ reason to 
suppose that the publie weuld not be as well served ; and’ from in- 
creased travelling, which would be the consequenté of increased 
the revenue would: be augmented by an’ increased post- 

rse duty. 
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« The government eae ota itting one set of post- 
horses to pass others on the road, has this inconvenience : “aad 


wishes to travel expeditiously has no power to do so, if the person 


immediately before him should cheose to travel slowly, or should 


refuse to fee the post-boy beyond the government tariff, which is 


fifteen sous, when he expects forty at least, and does not think 


himself liberally paid unless you give him fifty. In this case, he may 
refuse to drive at the rate of more than one post an hour, which is 


slower than a hackney-coachman may be compelled to drive in the 
streets of London. To be extricated from this difficulty, there is but 
one slight chance, and that at a considerable expense, which is by des- 
patching an avani-courier to bespeak horses; but this contrivance will 
avail nothing, if there should be sufficient horses at the post-house for 
both carriages ; then, the slow carriage, necessarily arriving first, will 
be first despatched, and he who is behind, must continue to be 
so to the end of his journey, be that journey ever so long. 
“ As there is only one person in a town authorized to let out 
t-horses, if all his horses should be on the road, or employed 
in agriculture at a distance from the post-house, you must wait 
in the street, or the stable-yard, one, two, or three hours, until the 
horses can be obtained. In an advanced state of society all mon- 
polies are injurious to the public, however they may add to the 
patronage of government. Competition awakens ingenuity, and 
stimulates industry. 13 
«« There is one point in which travelling in France is su to 
have a greater advantage than travelling in England; and that is, 
from there being no turnpikes in France: the government, however, 
has contrived a very ate scint oe this advantage. First, by the 
paucity of post-roads ; and secondly, ivi st-boys so much 
chat if the traveller. wishes m the road, 
e must pay him nearly, and oftentimes, quite as much as we pay 
for and post-boys together,” P. 


Switzerland is particularly out of favour with Mr. Duppa. 
In the mer.de glace, he saw nothing but “ a large dirty mere 
of snow, cracked and irregular in its surface, with a broad 
road in the middle, as dirty as astreet.” Its wonders, we 
are told, are very much the offspring of English imagination; 
the scenery looking from Montainvert is “ without repose.” 

* A tour round Mont Blanc may gratify the mind, as to rocks 
and mountains, though it often happens, to arrive at the top of one 
crag, after some hours toil, another stil] higher has made the effort 
fruitless, and in elevated situations, clouds, or sleet, or snow, often 
shew how easily this little ambition may be defeated ; and, at best, 
nature is seen to.no advantage ; all that surrounds you is dreary and 
cheerless; nothing assimilates with thought, but the desire # 
descend with safety. Amongst these inhospitable mountains, when 
a fire is kindled, civilization has made its greatest effort; a 
roof serves the office of a chimney, and a square hole in the wall, st 
once lets in the light, and the drifting rain and sleet. Under it, the 
table on which the scanty meal is prepared, and off which it ts cate, 
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has a'deep trench cut round it, that the middle may be dry. If you 
have light, you must have the storm, and the choice is rather the 
effect of instinct than of reason. Here, life is spent to contend and 
struggle with the means of existence.” P. 92. 


There is some confusion in the commencement of this 
extract which we cannot unravel; it is not explamed in the 
errata, and we do not like to hazard conjectura neal emendations 
upon a living author. We give it as we find it, and thus 
much, at least, we can collect, for a certainty, that Mr. Duppa 
is'no amateur of mountain scene 


‘In passi Liddes to the Hospice, ‘Mr. Duppa was 
accompanie arobust young woman, from whom he had 
hired a mule ae carry hay. She was dressed in a gown of 
russet brown woollen cloth, and the account which she gave 
of herself, was truly patriarchal. Her property consisted of 
ten cows, eleven sheep, one goat, and one mule: in the short 
spring and summer she prepared the ground, ‘Pant sowed 
and gathered in the crop, and in the long, col dreary winter, 
she made her clothes. “ This v Lava on,” she said, 
“ [made from. the sheep’s back; I sheared the sheep, i 
— and spun the wool, wove the cloth, cut it out, and 
made it.” 


One more Swiss picture will succeed to this. 


“ An account of a morning’s excursion from Lauterbrumnen to 
Grindelwald, over the Wengern Alps. 

«« Thave been wet through twice, could see very’ little when I 
arrived at the top, from the bad weather. It was, nevertheless, ver ery 
well worth the trouble, though I was several times within a hair's 
breadth of falling doww the most frightful precipices:’ «— 

“ After dinner was over at the table d’héte, where we vadaced 
together, * * * said ‘Good God! what can we do with ourselves, 
we have at least, four hours to assassinate before one can possibly go 
to bed!’ This is drawn from the life, and I consider the sketch to it 
a good illustration of a mountain scramble, and of the feelings of 
those who are in constant activity to be somewhere else. 

“ Nothing is more difficult than to make a just estimate between 
the toil of any undertaking, and the pleasure of accomplishing it; 

the mountains of Switzerland to see the peculiarities of the country 
place it to his account, that he will be exhausted with fatigue, 

when the day is spent, be content to lodge in some offensive 
and miserable place, where all he stands in need of he must continue 
to want ; yet, here is no lack of population; wherever there are the 
means to support life, there is a wooden house, and where a goat 
can browse, ciultivation tm ig rude and 
unadorned.” P. 10g. 


It has been said of some Soiabiae eminent Hisigivint, that if he 
had been alive during the building of Babel, the dispersion 
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need not have followed the confusion of ton since he 
might have acted as interpreter general. There have not 
been.many to whom this statement would be more justly ap- 

than to the astonishing man Is 


= far the subject of the 
eae who is the principal pager 
nin, unaected, modest man, with much an exten 
knowledge iy." Hoag beted an is not easy to credit on any 
troduced myself to him in in after talking to him 
some time in English, he said that he found all the European lan- 
om its ced Of the oriental, the Arabic was the most difficult, 
its richness in terms. To acquire the, English language gave 
him very little trouble ; this opinion surprised me, and I entered into 
with hie, on. uliarities ; I also re- 
tly on principle, than ‘any person ‘I’ ever 
talks with of that subject: he was also so’ obligmyg as to reada 
of'an English boo which I took from a shelf ar tg 
and, in reading and speaking, he never tmiade a’eingle mistake. 
only sign of peculiarity was, that in spe , he employed a word 
occasionally, not of colloquial use, but which, nevertheless, was 
perfectly correct’as to the sense. 

« So far I can speak from my own Khowintes, and a Polish 
countess whom I knew y well, and who speaks German, 
Russ, and French, as native in common with her own, 
told me, that she conversed with him in all of them, and, to the 
of er Judgment, he and poke them ag well as 

di 

“ A German officer, with whom Mr. Rose dined at Bologna, said, 
that'he should not have known him by his language from being a 
native of Germany ; and Mr. Resse sana, who was a native of 
Smyma, said, that he might pass for a Greek or a Turk ‘as far as 
he was able to judge. In the I asked him 
Gulieataodioakneer han he said, about forty, and that he 

speak about thirty, but that he had so. little ice in 
speaking the oriental languages, that he spoke them with less fluency 
European. ‘To add to the wonder of these attainments, 
he has never been out of Italy, and, I believe, Florence is the . 
been from Bologna. 1 wish I could 
spent more time with this extraordinary man.” P. 132. 


There are a few blemishes in Mr. Duppa’s style, which we 
shall wish to see corrected, since he promises that this volume 
is to form a part ofa r work, if it.befavourably received, 
and this there can Jittl doubt.’ He will doubtless, 


therefore acquit us of any perverse or hypercritical feeling in 
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tle (Chantilly) there is ), there ia 


another considerable range of buildings de 
erected by Y cee resent duke for his ill-fated son, the Duc Engen 


and during histife was, called after him.” Page 3. 

“The subject (of Desaix's monument) representa. the Geperal 
supported in death by a brother officer, with his horse led by 
a soldier; and: on ¢we pilasters, which support an entablature, ~n 
two small whole -emblematical figures of the Nile and. the 
to\indieate the and the end of Desaix’s military 
battle of Marengo. Page Bg. 

Mr. Duppa ‘ill forgive the freedom with we- have 
used his volume.’ We have reason to think that he is’ far 
from, spleneti¢ ‘in’ the common intercourse of life, and we 
are anxious theréfore that he shoutd ‘not convey any unjust 
impression. of himself’ in print, We shall be glad to follow 
him in the,remainder. of his tour, for we shall’ be certain to 
meet. with. sound.criticiam,on works of Art, and Pane if 
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